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PREFACE. 



The writer has for the last forty years^ in season and 
out of season, strongly urged the vast importance of the 
necessity for improving the " Homes ^' of the Agricultural 
Labourer. 

This great fact is acknowledged by all to be absolutely 
necessary to stop the demoralising tendencies produced by 
the want of " Healthy Moral Homes." 

This book, he trusts, will assist to that effect by its plain 
homely truths, endeavouring to produce in their formation 
"solid utility** with such comforts, rendering the la- 
bourer's cottage what it should be — a " Home." 

The Introduction will repay a careful perusal, showing 
the opinions a century back justly entertained by that good 
man, the great " Philanthropist Howard ; " also, since his 
time, by T. W. Coke, Esq., of Holkham; the Duke of 
Bedford ; the present Earl of Leicester ; Lords Palmerston 
and Kinnaird; with many other well-disposed men, such 
as the late Mr. Loudon (to whom architects and the 
country owe a debt of gratitude) ; also E. Chadwick, Esq. ; 
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Dr. Souihwood Smith ; the Editors of the " Art Union/' 
"Builder," "Building News," and "Engineer;" Miss 
Martineau; and to George Glenny, Esq., the Agricultural 
Labourers' constant and best " garden friend." 

The Plates wiU explain themselves, although the letter- 
press description and specific details must be examined 
with care. The writer believes that, in most counties 
of Great Britain, the average cost wiU be the same. 

Sincerely trusting such " Homes " may be the " rule " 
in all our agricultural parishes, and not the exception, is 
the desire of a " Practical Workman." 

A few pages are devoted under the head of ^^ Handy 
Sints'* useful to know, and for occasional reference on 
matters to all connected in cottage buildings and gardens, 
showing the advantages of a "Stitch in time Saving 
nine ; " also, the Profitable Duty of " Waste not Want 
not," and its great importance by strongly inculcating the 
positive necessity of " a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place ; " the advantages of " Savings Banks,'* 
and the disadvantages of " Smoking" 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS* COTTAGES 

Is a subject to which, for some years, we have given much 
earnest attention, being well assured, that unless the cost 
be made to yield a fair interest, well constructed Moral 
Homes would continue the exception and not the rule. 

Taking it for granted that the desire to encourage the 
erection of cottages with due regard to the comforts of 
Light, Space, Warmth, Ventilation, and freedom from Damp, 
is made to coincide with a fair interest on Capital 
expended, it may be held as a first principle, that every 
exertion should be made to devise such plans as will 
enable proprietors to erect the necessary accommodation at 
such a moderate expenditure that a labourer earning the 
ordinary rate of wages can, without difficulty, pay a fair 
interest for the outlay in the shape of rent. On no other 
principle can the improvement of our cottages become 
general ; on any other, an artificial stimulus may be given, 
but it can neither be extensive nor permanent. 

Hence none of the various Model cottages have been 
extensively carried out, their cost being such, that few 
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labourers could afford to pay the required rent to allow a 
fair per-centage, consequently they fall into the exceptional 
jclass. 

Architects find no great difficulty in providing neat 
and pretty plans, with plenty of accommodation, provided 
always no limit be put to the expenditure. But this is not 
all that is required; the plan may be most tasteful, with 
superabundant accommodation, and still the dwelling be 
damp, smoky, uncomfortable, and unhealthy. Proprietors, 
however, in general will not consent to erect such costly 
buildings, nor is it necessary for the good of their cottagers 
that they should do so. Before the elegant dwelling can 
be suitably occupied and enjoyed, there must be a gradual 
training by the possession of tcell-arranged, well-aired^ well- 
lighted, well-drained, wholesome, though plain buildings. 

The most glaring defect of the greater number of the 
cottages is their dampness, to which may fairly be attributed 
the great prevalence of rheumatic affection among the rural 
labourers, by which many of them are disabled from doing 
a good day's work long before their natural strength ought 
to fail through old age. There can be no more effectual 
mode of inducing rheumatism than to return heated after a 
hard day's work, and spend the night in a damp chilly bed; 
and the public loss from this cause is not small. 
. Many a respectable and industrious man thus becomes a 
burthen on* his family or his parish, at an age when he 
ought to be perfectly able to maintain himself. 

Damp gets into a house from three quarters — ^from the 
floor, from the roof, and from the walls. 

The attention of landed proprietors has often been directed 
to the necessity for the improvement of labourers' cottages, 
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and in not a few instances the entire aspect of a village and 
neighbonrliood has in this respect been completely changed 
by the well directed eflforts of a single landlord. 

niustrations might be drawn from the examples set by 
many noble and wealthy proprietors. As one of the earliest 
cases which show how, with comparatively limited means, 
much good may in this way be effected, it is recorded of 
John Howard, the celebrated Prison Philanthropist, that 
when he first went to reside at Cardington in Bedfordshire, 
about 1756, he fotmd it one of the most miserable villages 
which could have been pointed out on the map of England. 
Its peasant inhabitants were wretchedly poor, ignorant, 
mciom, turbulent, dirty, etc. 

With his characteristic energy and earnestness, Howard 
set himself, within the sphere of his own competence and 
influence, to ameliorate their condition, both in a worldly 
and spiritual sense. 

Beginning with his own estate, he saw that the huts in 
which his tenantry, Uke all others of their class, were 
huddled together, were dirty, iU-built, ill^drained, and 
imperfectly lighted and watered, and altogether so badly 
conditioned and unhealthy as to be totally unfit for the 
residence of human beings. He resolved to begin his work 
at the true starting-point, by first aiming to improve their 
physical condition, to supply them with the means of com-* 
fort, attaching them thus to their own firesides, the great 
centre of all pure feeling and sound morah — ^to foster and 
develope in them a relish for simple domestic enjoyments. 

His first step in iurtherance of these objects was obviously 
a wise one, that of rendering the homes of the poor, dwel* 
lings fit for self-reypecting men. 
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This must indeed be the starting-point of every true social 
and industrial reformation. In carrying his plan into effect, 
Howard does not seem to have troubled himself much 
about that paramount question, the per-centage ; though an 
arithmetician and a man of business, he considered that his 
wealth was merely held in trust for the benefit of mankind, 
and consequently he had no hesitation in investing it with 
a view to returns rather in the shape of order ^ virtue^ 
intelligence^ and happiness, than in money. 

Having decided that the miserable mud huts in which 
he found his cottagers Uving, should be taken down, he 
carefully selected some good and convenient plots of ground, 
on which he caused a number of very superior cottages to 
be built, and transferred into them such persons as he most 
strongly approved of for tenants ; his absolute requirements 
were — ^habits of industry , temperance^ and observance of the 
Sabbath. The doctrinal opinion of his tenants he did not 
interfere with. 

How refreshing it is to find such conduct, and what 
advantage to the agricultural labourers, had it been at that 
period the rule of the Landed Proprietors instead of the 
exception. 

Homes are the manufactories of men, and influence a 
growing nation. The importance of improving these homes is 
at once seen ; perfect men come not forth from ill-arranged, ill- 
ventilated, ill-ordered dwellings. 

Cottage building, writes the Duke of Bedford, except to a 
cottage speculator who exacts immoderate rents for scanty 
and defective habitations, is, we all know, a bad investment 
of money ; but this is not the light in which such a subject 
should be viewed by landlords, trom, whom it is surely not 
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too mucli to expect, that while they are building and im- 
proving faim-houses, homesteads, and cattle-sheds, they 
will also build and improve dwellings for their labourers, in 
sufficient number to meet the improved and improving 
cultivation of the land. To improve the dwellings of the 
labouring class, and afford them the means of greater 
cleanliness, health, and comfort in their own homes; to 
extend edtication, and thus raise the social and moral habits 
of those most valtuible members of the community, are among 
the first duties, and ought to be among the truest pleasures, 
of every landlord. While he thus cares for those whom 
Providence has committed to his charge, he will teach them, 
that reliance on the exertion of the faculties with which 
they are endowed, is the surest way to their own inde- 
pendence and the well-being of their families. 

I shall not dwell, as I might, on the undeniable ad- 
vantage of making the rural population contented with 
their condition, and of promoting that mutual good-will 
between the landed proprietor and the tenants and labourers 
on his estate, which sound policy and the higher motives of 
humanity alike recommend. 

Quaint Old Fuller, in his **Holy State," says, "In 
Building we must respect Situation, Contrivance, Receipt, 
Strength, and Beauty of Situation, chiefly choose a wholes 
some aire, for aire is a dish one feeds on every minute, and 
therefore it need be good. Water is a staple commodity. 
Next a pleasant prospect is to be respected. A fair entrance 
with an easie ascent gives a great grace to a building. Let 
not thy common rooms be severall, nor thy severall rooms be 
common. The Hall ought to lie open, and so ought passages 
and stairs. Chambers and Closets are to be private and 
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retired. lAght {God's eldest daughter) is a principal beauty 
in a bmlding; yet it shines not alike from all parts of 
Heaven. An East window welcomes the infant heams of 
the Sun, before they are of strength to do any harm, and is 
offensive to none but a sluggard. A South window in 
summer is a chimney with a fire in't^ and needs the schre^a 
of a curtain. In a West window, in summer time towards 
night, the Sun grows low and over familiar with more light 
than delight. A North window is best for Butteries and 
Cellars. Country houses mmt be' Substantives, able to stand 
of themselves. Beauty remains behind as the last to be 
r^arded, because houses are made to be lived in, not lookt 
on. Let not the Front look asquint on a stranger, but accost 
him right at his entrance. Uniformity also much pleaseth 
the eye ; and 'tis observed that freestone, like a fair com- 
plexion, soonest waxeth old, whilest brick keep her beauty 
longest. Gardens also are to attend in their place When 
God planted a garden Eastward, he made to grow out of 
the ground every tree pleasant to the sight, and good for 
food." 

The most humble abodes in order to be healthy must be 
dry and well ventilated; to secure the former it is essential 
that due attention be given to the locality, as respects its 
capability for efficient drainage, dryness, and general 
healthiness. The vicinity to good water is of obvious impor- 
tance. A gravelly soil is always preferable to day, and a 
low situation is seldom healthy. 

It is desirable that every cottage should stand in its own 
inclosed garden of not less than about one-eighth of an acre, 
with a separate entrance &om the public road, and about 
seven yards from it. The cottage should be so placed that 
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the sun may shine on the most frequently inhabited sides of 
it throughout the year. It should^ therefore, in this country, 
face the N.E., S.W., N.W., or S.E. 

One well may generally be made to answer for two or 
more cottages. 

The various designs in this book provide the following 
accommodation on the ground-floor : — ^front porch, entrance 
lobby and stairs, living-room, scullery, pantry, coal-cellar, 
and back porch. On chamber-floor: three bed-rooms, so 
arranged as to have separate entrances from the stairs, on 
landing; and great attention has been given to place 
the parents' bed-room as distmot from the others as pos- 
sible. 

Lord Kinnaird says — "I most strongly €idvocate the 
adoption of separate sleeping apartments, as much of the 
immorality in Scotland, I am convinced, arises from tiie 
habit of parents and children, brothers and sisters, lodgers 
and visitors, sleeping in the same rooms, and even occa- 
sionally in the same bed — a custom which must destroy all 
sense of decency and decorum.*' 

Though young persons are necessarily taken very eady 
to agricultural labour, a portion of their spare time in the 
evening will be beneficially and agreeably spent in mental 
improvement. Some volunteer qualified to give instruction 
in the fundamental branches will often be found, where a 
decent place of meeting is also provided. 

A desk, with shelf under and over, should be provided as 
a fixture in all living-rooms. 

A sober, industrious, and cleanly couple will impart an 
air of decency and respectability to the poorest dwelling. 
Habits of industry, economy, order^ and cleanliness will-do 
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mucli to remedy existing evils, and to render the most 
humble cottage an abode of domestic peace and happiness. 

The children of a labourer rarely remain at home after 
they are fourteen or fifteen ; but the separation of the sexes 
in their sleeping apartment is quite as proper for them as 
for the landlord's sons and daughters. 

The girls' bed-room is larger than the boys' bed-room, 
so as to be occasionally used as a work-room for the 
girls. 

Every cottage should possess the convenience of a scullery 
or back-kitchen, so that it may not be a matter of necessity 
that the perpetually recurring washing, with its accompani- 
ment of damp and steam, should take place in the presence 
of the assembled family. 

Foundations to be laid on a dry soil. If a clay soil, put 
a bed of concrete six inches in height and six inches wider 
each way than the thickness of the walL On this place the 
brick footings ; and in all cases, at six inches above the 
surface of the ground, place a layer of thick gas-tar mixed 
with coarse sand, or two courses of slate over the horizontal 
surface of all the walls. 

The walls to be so constructed as to completely exclude 
wind and rain. 

The ground-floor should be raised at least one foot above 
the ordinary level of the ground, contributing most effectually 
to the dryness of the house. 

The height of rooms to be at least seven feet six inches 
from floor to ceiling. 

It is desirable that the front entrances should be at each 
end, keeping the two families separate. 

All the doors on the ground-floor to be not less than six 
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feet six inches high ; those to the bed-rooms six feet four 
inches. 

All the windows to be at least four feet high^ and of good 
width, to slide. Casements on Mction-roUers— bottom and 
top. The medical profession complain, and apparently with 
great justice, of the evils resulting from the draughts of sashes 
hung to work up and down, as when the lower sash is open 
the draught strikes the chest, and the top sash down, the 
draught strikes the head. As an established fact, many 
pulmonary complaints arise from sitting against windows 
thus open ; and the oft-repeated inconvenience .<tf opening 
the top sash, at times the most important one ^ open for 
good and efficient ventilation, is severely felt even in first- 
rate houses, and much more so in cottages; and a broken 
line to a hanging-sash causes much trouble to reinstate. 
This, in cottage building, is remedied by the adoption of 
sliding-casements. The slightest distance moved creates 
ventilation by the flow of air the whole height of sash. 

A projecting roof is of great importance ; besides protect- 
ing the walls, it at all times gives a certain style to even a 
very humble dwelling. 

A porch adds eflect to the building, and aids greatly to 
the interior warmth of the cottage. 

The floors to pantry and coal-cellar to be level with the 
footings to main walls. A brick bench should be placed in 
all pantries as a usefcd appendage. 

A sink should be placed in the scullery, through which 
slops of every description can pass through a trapped stone- 
ware or iron sink (stoneware, as the most cleanly, preferred) 
to a trapped stoneware drain to the manure tank (a most 
indispensable requisite to the cultivation of a garden). 
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Nothing will contribute so much to deantiness in the house 
and at the door as for the wife to find that it is less trouble 
to deposit the slops in the sink than to carry them to the 
door. 

The mannre-tanky to be placed at least thirty feet at the 
rear of the house, to contain about two hundred gallons- 
say, about four feet by two feet and four feet deep. Form 
in the tank a well twelve inches deep and sixteen inches 
square, with a man-hole level with the surface of the ground 
to dip out the liquid as may be required. Over the tank 
form the ash-bin. Acting as the back- wall to the necessaire, 
the excreta will fall into the tank by a four-inch drain-pipe, 
to finish within four inches of the bottom of the well ; thus 
preventing the escape of the gas into the necessaire. Adjoin- 
ing the necessaire could be placed the pigstye, with a drain 
to well in tank. A man's stoneware watering-sink should 
always be provided, to drain also into the tank. The tank 
will thus receive from these four sources of supply such a 
fertilising material, if properly mixed as to quality^ and 
applied with judgment, as would quadruple the produce 
from the garden. See Plate XXIII., p. 94. 

A wattle-screen, for the sake of decency, should be placed 
four feet from front of pig-stye, &c., about six feet in height, 
against which could be planted evergreen ivy. 

Surface and rain-water drainage on no account to be eon- 
nected.with the manure tank. 

Warming and ventilating, upon a simple plan, is of the 
utmost importance. Form a drain for external air to com- 
municate with an air-chamber formed at the back of the 
range to living-room, with an outlet regulating valve into 
the entrance-lobby. This will give warmth to the lobby 
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stairs and bed-rooms. Place over the bed-room doors finely- 
perforated zinc panels ; also the same in the ceiling to each 
bed-room^ commnnicating with the space between ceiling 
and roof. A ventilating air-flue is carried up in the centre 
of the chimney stack ; by its contiguity to the smoke-flues 
in use, the warmth from that source will always insure a 
draught. It delivers itself under the projecting brick ooucses 
of chimney. Air-grates are placed in roof space, just under 
the ridge, into this flue ; air-pipes to be placed at the back 
of each fire-place, as feeders from the external air. The 
sliding casement, as before stated, in all instances becomes, 
upon the very slightest opening, a first-class ventilator. 

Eaves'-gutters to the roo£, with down-pipes, should 
always be fixed to communicate with a tank. Where water 
is difficult to obtain, the preservation of the water to the 
occupant of the cottage is of great value. The tank to con- 
tain about three hundred and fifty gallons, with a well in 
ditto, &rmed sixteen inches square and twelve inches below 
the floor of tank, either to bale out the water from the man- 
hole, or for a suction-pipe to a pump. At a trifling cost, a 
filter could be placed in the tank, thus providing at all times 
a clear, sweet beverage. 

Beadon's patent imperishable eaves* gutter-tiles are far 
superior to any other mode of conveying water along the 
eaves to the down-pipes. 

It is desirable to render the house as fire-proof as possible. 
The stairs to be either slate, stone, or " terra cotta" (stone- 
ware) — ^the last most preferred for cleanliness, durability 
and cost. The floors to the bed-rooms and landings, of 
plaster ; and whatever walls are plastered (very xmnecessary, 
as walls limewhited are more conducive to health) to have 
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narrow skirtings in cement round all the rooms. The 
gronnd-floor to be composed of powdered stone, lime, sharp 
sand, and fiimace-dust, laid upon a substratum of road- 
metaL The partitions to all the rooms of hollow bricks — 
on no account to have lath partitions. 

The fittings to a labourer's cottage should be — ^To the 
entrance-lobby : a rail, with strong iron surplice-hooks, also 
surplice-hooks to back of door; a ventilating grate from 
hot-air chamber. In living-room : Nicholson's (of Newark) 
cottage-range, with oven, kitchen dresser (with drawer — 
pot-board under and shelves over) ; two-feet sloping desk, 
with shelves under and over ; a fall-down, strong ironing- 
table, under window ; surplice-hooks to doors ; stone fender. 
In scullery : a stone-ware sink, with trap and pipe to drain ; 
towel-roller on door, with fixed brackets ; forest grate ; 
twelve-gallon boiler and copper lid ; shelves. In pantry : 
brick bench and wood shelves. To bed-rooms : shelf and 
brackets over, and three surplice-hooks to each door ; iron 
bedsteads to each room ; Nicholson's iron chimney-piece, 
stove, and fender to each fire-place. 

Perhaps no part of the interior fittings of a house is more 
associated with ideas of cheerfulness and domestic comfort 
than the fire-place. An abundant supply of coal has pro- 
bably induced Euglishmen to prefer the cheerful fire and 
the comfortdbk fire-side to any other mode of heating houses ; 
open fire-places are also such excellent ventilators. 
• The arrangement of the door in a room influences mate- 
rially the proper action of a fire in a fire-place. 

Sills to all outside doors to be placed two inches above 
the level of fioor inside ; thus leaving a space for a mat, so 
as to allow the door to pass over. 
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With reference to the various designs introduced in the 
book, it k desirable to take a slight retrospective view of 
what has been done. A plan by Mr. Gillespie having 
appeared in the Boyal Agricultural Eeports, under the 
head "Cottages/* we are induced to give the annexed 
Plate I., showing plan, elevation, and section of a double 
cottage. He says : — 

"EDiNBxmoH, Feb, 18, 1806. 

" Sir, — I beg leave to inclose you a sketch of a cottage, 
with an arched roof without any timber. The idea was 
taken from your circular cottages. There are few places in 
Scotland (the Highlands in general excepted) where such 
houses are wanted ; but where wanted they could be built 
of the size described for £30 sterling, and they would last, 
it may be said, for ever. When the arch is thrown, it 
must be well grouted with lime, then puddled with clay, and 
thatched with straw or heather. 

" I am to build some of the above kind of cottages this 
summer, and I shall trouble you with a distinct report when 
they are finished. I am much obliged to you for the hint. 

" I remain, &c. 

"James Gillespie. 

** To SiE John Sinclaib, Bakt." 

Cottages on this plan are called — and very justly — " hot- 
beds of disease and immorality." 

In 1858, the Fourth Annual Report of the Directors ot 
the Assodation for Promoting Improvement in the Dwell- 
ings and Domestic Condition of " Agricultural Labourers " 
in Scotland, with Hints on Cottage Building, appeared. 

These plans show a great defect, by using the kitchen, or 
living-room, as a bed-room ; some without a scullery ; and 
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when a scullery is introduced, no provision for a copper, and 
apparently no back entrance ; one of the upper foed-rooms 
receiving its light from a skylight. — ^Estimated cost for a 
double cottage, jfrom £130 to £189 12a. 

Plate IL describes faithfully a one-story cottage, con* 
taining kitchen, with bed and child's cot, two bed-rooms, 
scullery, pantry, &c. — Probable cost, £140. 

The child's cot being in the kitchen, forms the parents' 
bed-room ; shows bad arrangement, as there is no getting 
to the scullery, or wash-place, but through this room. 

Great credit is due to Lord Einnaird for the example 
he has given in building cottages and boothies on his pro- 
perty in Scotland. He insists upon the following rules being 
observed : — 

1. A drain to be cast, three feet deep, round the cottage, 
at a distance of three feet from the outside of walls, with 
surface-gratings for waste water. 

2. The floor of the cottage to be raised from eight inches 
to one foot above the level of adjoining ground, and filled 
up to the breadth of eighteen inches with broken metal 
round the interior walls. This prevents the intrusion of 
vermin, keeping the cottage dry. 

3. The cottages to consist of kitchen, small room (with 
fire-place), two sleeping-closets off the kitchen (eadi with 
windows), interior porch, partitions of brick and wood, with 
small openings near the ceiling for ventilation. 

4. Walls to be lined internally with hoUow bricks, plas- 
tered, with recesses for cupboards. 

5. Common clay circular pipes to be built into chimney 
the whole way up, and back of fire-place made concave. 

6. A three-mch drain-pipe to be built into the wall at 
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basement, to supply air for fire; another two-inch pipe 
above chimney-place, with one end opening into room near 
ceiling, the other end at the bottom opening into chimney 
immediately above mantel-piece, for the purpose of venti- 
lation. 

7. The roofe to project about eight inches, with wooden 
spouts ; the baulks to be kept up eighteen inches above the 
level of wall, which must be beam filled. 

8. Windows, diamond-panes, to be made with zinc frame 
let into wood in four divisions, one upper one to open, hung 
on strong brass hinges, with iron handles to open and shut 
them. 

9. Coal-shed, pig-stye, &c., to be erected at the back, 
some distance from dwelling-house. 

Mr. James Gowans, of Fittacher House, Crieff, speaks 
well on the duties of landlords : — 

" I have often thought that many proprietors, and those 
tenants who have the means, do not look either upon 
labourers' dwellings or the labourers themselves in a true 
Ught. Much has been done by Government loans, as well 
as private expenditure, in the housing and feeding of cattle 
and the drainage of land, but comparatively little attention 
or money has been bestowed upon the improvement of the 
labourers' houses or the labourers themselves ; in short, I 
view the outlay on buildings of this description in the same 
way as the outlay upon drainage, as both wiU bring about 
the same results in a mercantile sense ; while the former 
will begin that good which, flowing on from psurent to off- 
spring, would terminate ultimately in the moral improvement 
of this class of the population. More attention, therefore, 
should be paid, in framing new leases, to the improvement 
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of hirM homes, equally with the drainage and improvement 
of the land ; and, in this view, it is obviously the interest 
of proprietors and tenants to build such dwellings as will 
invite to their service, and secure in their employment, 
labourers of a superior class, who will prove permanent 
residents and good members of society/' 

Plate II. marks a great improvement in house accom- 
modation for agricultural labourers in Scotland. 

Plate III. — ^Plans and elevations from Royal Agricul- 
tural Society's Reports, 1843, "On the Construction of 
Cottages," by the Rev. Copinger Hill. — ^Prize Essay. 

A few remarka from the same may be useftd : — 

" Cottages are too much in the hands of speculators, who 
exact an exorbitant rent for very inferior accommodation. 
The owners of estates are deterred from erecting them, by 
dread of the expense ; feeling that they cannot demand and 
take from a poor man such a rent as would repay them for 
their outlay. 

" If I should succeed in inducing gentlemen of landed 
property (by pointing out an economical mode of building 
comfortable cottages) to turn their attention to the subject, 
I shall* be amply repaid for the trouble of furnishing the 
required informaL ' 

"Now, being myself owner of a considerable number of 
rural cottages, rented on fair terms, I am able to say, from 
the experience of several years, that the rents are paid with 
as much regularity as the Government dividends, and that 
the total loss upon twenty-four cottages in twelve years 
amounts to less than twenty, shillings ; so that persons need 
not entertain any dislike ta this description of investment 
from the difficulty of collecting the rents ; and I trust by the 
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time I have finished this article, ihey will be also fully 
assured that cottage building is not altogether an unprofit* 
able investment of capital. 

*' The space I consider necessary for the accommodation 
of a rural labourer's family is a dwelling-room, about 13 
feet square ; a pantry, or cellar, about 8 feet by 13, in- 
cluding the stairs, and a closet under them ; and two bed- 
rooms over them. 

"The outer door should open into the dwelling-room, 
instead of maHng ttie pantry a sort of entrance-hall, as 
some recommend. 

" The light required for the dwelling-room is furnished 
by a window 3 feet 6 by 3 feet, and should be placed near 
the fire-place, in order that the housewife may have the 
advantage of the declining light as long as possible, while 
seated at her needle. The bed-room and pantry-window 
may be 2 feet 6 by 2 feet. The dwelling-room windows 
may be fixed ; the others require an open casement. Ven- 
tilation requires a height of 8 feet below stairs, and 6 feet 
4 inches above: the height will be 15 feet, including the floor. 
I do not like the low, thin- walled, slated cottages one some- 
times meets with in gentiemen's grounds. A bed-rooip on 
the ground-floor, especially on a clay soil, is not desirable. 

"Warmth and drjmess cannot be ensured unless the 
walls are 14 inches thick, or 9 inches and battened within, 
or stud-work and plastered both sides. 

" The aspect, if possible, should be a point or two to the 
westward of south. 

" On the whole, I recommend a cheap material for walls, 
such as stone or day, in preference to brick or stud-work, 
as well on account of warmth as that the builder may not 
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be tempted to stop short at three feet perpendicular height 
of wall in the chamber story, and gain the required height 
by means of a cored ceiling. 

^* I recommend also straw, or reed, or sedge, as a cover- 
ing, both for the uniform temperature preserred by them 
and their reasonable cost. No one who has not experienced 
it can conceiye the discomfort of a cottage covered with tile 
or slate. Ask the inhabitants, and they will tell you what 
they suffer from heat in summer and cold in winter. A* 
thatched roof will last thirty years or more, being once 
' roved * or ' ridged ' at a trifling cost during the period. In 
the meantime the difference in prime cost between slate and 
thatch will have accumulated sufl&ciently to pay for a new 
roof. 

*' Cottagers like to have things to themselves. There 
must be no common oven or copper ; neither is it necessary 
to have the oven or copper in a distinct apartment from 
the dwelling-room. The mother of a family can attend 
to the children while she is ' washing,' or * baking,* or 
' brewing,* if these operations are carried on in the dwelling- 
room, but not otherwise. 

" The chimney must be an open one 4 J feet in the clear, 
and the jamb must be 2 feet 1 J in. deep. The back of one 
chimney, which is the partition between the two, must be 
nine inches ; thus the base of the double chinmey will be 
five feet, outside measure ; having the mouth of the oven 
on one side of it. The copper, which is a tenant's fixtitre, 
may be beside the oven. The grate is also a tenant's 
fixture, and so are the shelves. 

'' Leaded casements are the most usual in cottages, but 
they are cold and fragile, the square form is more desirable 
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tiian fhe diamond. Cast-iron are neat and durable ; they 
may be of any form, diamond or square, but they are expen- 
sive. Wooden are cheaper than either of the above. 

" Stone- work, fourteen inches thick and rendered inside 
with lime-mortar is warm and durable, and well looking ; 
and in those districts in which stone may be had for little 
more than the raising, can be employed to advantage. 
Clay walls made in the manner I shall describe, and pro- 
tected by thatch, are as warm, almost as durable, and with 
a little timely attention to repair, look as well. 

" Clay for building should be a clay-marl, if the day is 
not good, chalk and road-grit should be mixed with it. The 
proportions of clay and chalk may depend en flie goodness 
of the clay, and the facility of procuring chalk. With 
moderate clay, seven-tenths day, two-tenths chalk, and 
one-tenth road-grit. 

** The clay and chalk are raised and carted to a conve- 
nient spot of hard ground, where they are beaten to pieces 
by a heavy prong, and the stones picked out, and formed into 
a circular bed one foot thick and twenty feet diameter. 

" The bed is well watered, and trodden by horses ; and, 
while trodden, one man shakes short straw upon it wiiii a 
fork, while another pulls it about with his prong, and 
throws the outside portions under the feet of the horses, 
and supplies a sujfidency of water. It can hardly be too 
much trodden. The day-dauber's joke is, * Tou spoil it if 
you tread it too much.* A anaU cart-load of straw, or the 
buck of a waggon-full may be used to such a bed as I 
describe. It is tiien rounded up and covered with straw 
till wanted for use. When used, it is somewhat moists 
than brick-earth prepared for moulding. 

o2 
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*' A pinning of stone- work fourteen inches thick and one 
foot out of the ground is prepared ; the clay is carted and 
laid in heaps by the side of the pinning. One man gets 
upon the pinning with a small three-tined fork ; his partner 
throws up to him small lumps of clay, the size of a double 
fist, which he adroitly catches on his fork, and deposits 
smartly on the wall, walking backwards. A height of 
twenty inches or two feet is built at one time ; at intervals, 
as the work proceeds, the workmen coax the sides of the 
walls with their tools, and get it straight and erect; it is 
then left to dry for a few days or longer — all depends 
on the weather. When sufficiently dry, another course 
is laid on till the requisite height is obtained. As the 
wall rises, window-frames and door-frames are fixed ; and 
when the roof is on, the dauber with his trowel cases 
the wall inside and out with clay, corrects all defects and 
irregularities, and leaves it smooth and white. The clay 
for casing is prepared with more care than for the body of 
the wall. 

" The wall so built retains its fresh appearance for very 
many years under thatch, and when repairs become neces- 
sary may be renewed again at a cost of three-pence per 
square yard, all expenses included ; and the second coat is 
as durable as the first. The writer has clay walls covered 
with thatch, which have been thus repaired within a few 
years, after standing forty years. Sometimes the casing of 
a new wall is delayed for a year. 

" If it is wanted to carry walls up a considerable height 
in one season, day-bricks twenty inches by fourteen inches, 
and six inches thick, must be formed and dried in the sun, 
for a portion of the wall ; these may be set in clay-mortar 
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at any period of the erection. A very excellent parsonage 
house has been built in this way. 

" The straw used is the short wheat-straw thrown out of 
the bam, fit only for littering the yards ; not good enough 
for thatch or the riding-stable. 

" Total cost of two cottages with clay walls and thatched 
roof, £120. With stone walls and thatched roof, £146 17«. 

" The whole ground-plan of the double cottage here de- 
scribed, and the gardens may be about one quarter of an 
acre. A fence will be required all round, in length about 
twenty-six rods. This may be a ditch and bank, or bank 
only with a live fence of white-thom. The whole of this 
may be done at two shillings per rod, finding the plants and 
putting in a dead fence to protect it in the first instance ; 
two small gates will be required. The whole cost of 
fencing, gates, and necessary outbuildings may be put at 
£9 10s. 

'* The cost of building cottages containing the same accom- 
modation as those I am describing, with any oflier material 
than stone, and clay, and thatch, is so great that no persons 
will be likely to take them in hand to whom estimates are 
an object. 

" Labourers are sensible of the comfort of good houses, 
and would be able and willing to pay the sum, and this 
would yield an interest of 5 J per cent, on the outlay; 
which, added to the advantage in a social point of view of 
good dwellings for the poor, should be a sufficient induce- 
ment to the gentry to adopt this mode of improving their 
estates. Gentlemen who have timber of their own may 
bring it to a good market by cottage building. My calcula- 
tion is made for the central part of Suffolk, 
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'^ One further suggestion I would make before I dismiss 
this subject ; it is the propriety of building independent 
apartments, of small dimensions, for aged women, so that 
those who object to the Union House may continue to reside 
in the neighbourhood of their friends. A double cottage of 
this description suitable to them would cost £50." 

The plan of the above cottages in arrangement is very 
defectiye, no third bed-room, no scullery. Windows of such 
small dimensions as to be a positive eyesore to the external 
elevation, with the want of sufficient Ught inside, is a 
want of life. 

The late Earl of Leicester, when T. W. Coke, Esq., com- 
menced early in the present century to provide decent 
accommodation for his labourers, and endeavoured to instil 
into his tenant farmers minds, by his example, their duty to 
provide the same. This, in a great measure, was adopted 
throughout his vast property. 

The present Earl of Leicester, at a recent Agricultural 
Association in Norfolk, gave utterance to the following 
judicious remarks : — " We are met together for the purpose 
of rewarding and encouraging the ' Agricultural Labourer.' 
This association can do a great deal, but a great deal rests 
with the attmer of the cottage in which the labourer resides, 
and next with the occupier of the land on which he is 
employed. First, as to the owner of the cottage. I have 
the misfortune — at least a misfortune as far as I am con- 
cerned — ^to be a very considerable owner of cottage properiy. 
I have endeavoured, as far as I can, to improve the cottage 
of the labourer, and in doing so I trust I have both 
physically and morally unproved his condition. 

*' In the first place, I have endeavoured in building up 
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cottages to proTide sueh accommodation aa will aUow a 
htmian being to live in the way in wHcli a man should live. 
In the next place, I have endeavoured to build those 
cottages at as little possible loss to myself as I can. To 
expect a profit fix)m cottage property, without screwing the 
tenant, is impossible. By not allowing lodgers to be taken 
in, by enforcing a few other simple rules which it is 
necessary to make with the labouring classes, and by haying 
my tenants, in nearly every case, directly under me as their 
landlord, I firmly believe that I have improved their 
condition both physicaJly and moraUy. 

" Now, as to the master who employs the labourer. When 
I, as an owner of cottage property, have done as much as I 
possibly can to improve the condition of the labourer, much 
still rests with the master who employs him. I believe, a 
good master makes a good man, I believe if a little more 
attention is paid in looking after the labourers we employ, 
we may make them, in many cases, much more efiicient, 
and give them a much greater interest in the soil on which 
they work, and the prosperity of the master who employs 
them. I believe that when we take labourers from another 
farm, by making a few inquiries into their characters at the 
place which they have left, by paying the same kind 
attention to them that we pay to our domestic servants, by 
taking, in short, an interest in them which we have not 
hitherto displayed, we might induce among labourers a 
regard for character which at present does not exist suffi- 
ciently in our district. You have, no doubt, seen the letters 
which have appeared in the * Times^ in reference to Norfolk 
labourers. As far as my experience goes, and I have been 
a great employer of labour, and am well acquainted 
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with the habits and feelings of the labouring classes^ I 
belieye no county in England will produce a labourer 
who will do so much work for the money paid him. At the 
same time, there are vices in the Norfolk labourer which it 
should be in our power to eradicate. One of the great 
evils we have to contend against is the vice of drunkenness* 
As an employer, I find I can deal with men, let their vices be 
what they will, if they are not given to drunkenness. "With 
the drunkard I can do nothing. On the Friday, when he 
is paid, he goes to his beer-shop, and he won't appear again 
till Tuesday, and then he will come back in such a state 
that it is useless to employ him. I firmly believe that if we 
set our shoulder to the wheel much might be done ; and as 
far as I am concerned, I am ready to give you assistance 
both in time and money. It has been the custom at 
Holkham, to give a large sum every year as a largess ; it 
has all gone in drink, and I am ready to give the sum, and 
double that sum, to assist any persons who are willing to 
use their energies to put a stop to that which I believe is a 
very great evil in this county. 

"With respect to the question of education, I think that 
the plan of establishing a library for the poor would be 
productive of very considerable benefit, and I think if a 
certain portion of the artisans, tradesmen, bricklayers and 
labourers in a parish could be induced to read, their example 
would induce others to learn to read also. The great 
difficulty we have to contend with is this, it is all very well 
to talk about school and education ; but we hold out such 
inducements to boys six or seven years old, that in a large 
family it would be very unnatural if fathers kept their sons 
at school when they can earn three or four shillings a week. 
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Boys in tliis district of I^orfolk ean get certain employment 
when they are seyen or eight years old ; they are removed 
from school at about that age, and I think the most desirable 
plan would be to endeavour, if possible, to teach those boys 
in adult schools, when they are old enough to see for them- 
selves that it is desirable to learn. A library may have 
this effect, it may induce young men, instead of spending 
their time at public-houses and beer-shops, to learn to read, 
and to endeavour to put themselves in the same position as 
those who have already been educated/* 

The various Labourers' Friend Societies formed in all 
parts of this country shows the great desire evinced by the 
employers of " Agricultural Labourers '* to improve their 
condition by worthy stimulants. At one established in 
Essex, the Eev. W. Shepherd said he thought he might 

say, that for the nineteen years he had been connected with 

• 

the society, they had been going on, year by year, pro- 
moting the welfare of the various classes around them, and 
giving effect to the object they had in view, by bringing 
before them the most meritorious cases of skill in hus- 
bandry, and of continued service, digging out of the soil, as 
it were, those worthy characters, and bringing home to the 
various cottages of the district the operations of the Societies, 
showing to the labouring poor that they desired not only 
to see them in the field, but to make them comfortable 
at their fireside. One reason, perhaps, that the Society has 
gone on successfully from year to year was, that it brought 
into its operation common sense. That was the broad 
ingredient that oiled the wheels of success in every class of 
life. Another secret of success, and of much importance, 
is the bringing together the various orders and classes of 
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society. As the British CcMistitution was made up of three 
estates, so they also formed three estates, Labourers, 
Tenants, and Landlords ; but there was one golden link 
binding them together, — the consciousness that they were 
fellow-creatures, created by the same Heayenly Father, 
and haying, they trusted, the same heavenly destination. 
This gave them consolidation. He felt satisfied that the 
union of labourer, employer, and landlord, was a union 
they must not yalue too slightly ; might the seryant eyer 
respect the master, and the master eyer feel an interest in 
the welfare of his seryant, and a fellow-feeling make them 
kind to each other. 

He thought that in the intercourse of (me with another 
they were apt to forget, — the master was apt to forget, — ^that 
the seryant had feelings, and ought to make allowance for 
the common frailty of our nature that attaches to all. He 
thought if they could all feel that more, and he did not 
accuse any one of not doing so, but he spoke geberally, — 
they should haye more of the feeling of brotherhood, and 
it would make them more and more tender of the feelings 
of those they had to serye them. The union of labourer, 
tenant, and landlord, was a truly wreathed column, whose 
capital bore the inscription " Union is strength ; " and let 
them be actuated by the loye which calleth on them to do 
to others as they would others should do unto them. 

Lord Palmerston, the present Prime Minister, is one of 
those landlords who consider their duty to proyide decent 
homes for the " Agricultural Labourer " working upon their 
estates. He says justly, the wages receiyed by the labourer 
is such that it is out of his power to pay in weekly rent 
sufficient to make cottage building an inyestment to pay 
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a fair per-centage ; but he condders the famusteads are not 
perfect imless the landlord provides cottages for the labourer 
as a necessary appendage to a farm^ in the same manner as 
the dairy is to a farm-house; as such^ he places the 
investment on the acreage of the farm. 

The model cottages built at Broadlands do his Lordship 
much credit. A great mistake, however, has been the 
increasing their cost unnecessarily, by the rooms being 
much larger, with walls finished inside more expensively, 
than is at all desired by an agricultural labourer, thus 
causing these ^^ model cottages'' to become the eoccepiion 
and not the rule. 

It is all very well for large landed proprietors to do this, 
provided it was done by all; but go England through, 
they show only as rare exceptions. It would have been 
much better had these well-disposed men adopted the plan 
recommended by us, viz., to provide "healthy moral 
homes " at such a cost as to mjeet the low wages received by 
the " agricultural labourer/' so that the owner of such 
cottages would receive a fair interest for his ouflay, 
believing that had such been the case, "healthy moral 
homes " would have been the rule and not the exception* 



Dr. Samuel Johnson in his stupendous Dictionary says : 
Cottage, noun substantive ; from (cot), a hut, a mean 
habitation ; a cot, a little house. 

" The sea-coast shall be dwellings and cottages for shepherds, and folds 
for flocks." — Zeph, ch. 11, v. 6. 

" They were right glad to take some comer of a poor cottage, and there to 
serve God upon their knees." — Hooker, 
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'* The selfsame son that shines upon. His court, hides not his visage 
from our coUagCy but looks on both alike." — Shakespeare's Wintet's Tale, 

'* It is difficult for a peasant, bred up in the obscurities of a cottage, to 
fancy in his mind the splendours of a Court." — South, 

" Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurse their children, 
look to the afifairs of the house, visit poor cottages, and relieve their neces- 
sities." — Taylor's Holy Living, 

'* Beneath our humble cottage let us haste. 
And here unenvied rural dainties taste." 

Pope's Odyssey, 

Cottage^ a name morally applied to a small house^ 
erected for the Tise and accommodation either of the farm 
labourer or those engaged in some other occupation, but 
more generally of those employed in agriculture. 

The word cottage is also used in modem parlance to 
designate a small elegant residence, more properly a villa, 
or, as sometimes called, a cottage ornie. Houses of this 
description, however, do not belong to our present subject, 
which must be understood as treating of the cottage in the 
acceptation of the term in accordance with the title of the 
book. 

Cottages were formerly constructed of rude and perish- 
able materials; as earthy substances mixed with straw; 
and cottages of this consistence were denominated rrnid 
cottages in some districts, and coh and dab in others, but 
these are now giving way to a more durable kind, which, 
more expensive, are much more comfortable, and cheaper in 
the end, as they require little or no repairs for many years* 

In the construction of cottages, economy, convenience, 
cleanliness, comfort, and decency, must be the chief points 
in view, and these ought to be united with as much 
picturesque beauty as circumstances will admit. 
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The accommodatioii required is not such as would be 
looked for by persons moving in a higher sphere of life, 
and who are accustomed comparatively to luxuries ; the 
agricultural labourer belongs to a totally distinct class of 
society. 

Let the dwellings of the poor be scientifically constructed, 
and much illness and misery will be prevented ; in effecting 
this, the whole community is interested, as parochial 
expenses are increased or diminished according to the 
healthy state of the labouring population. 

Cottages should be warm and substantial. Judgment 
will also be displayed when the architectural character 
of the building is in harmony with its use. Their exteriors 
may be made exceedingly ornate by the application of a 
correct taste, which does not necessarily create much 
expense ; and although ornament is not a necessary appen- 
dage to stability or comfort, it frequently happens the orna- 
mental buildings are preferred, and when judiciously 
disposed, wiU materiaUy assist in heightening the landscape. 
It thus becomes a question with the owner of an estate, 
whether he will, in the erection of cottages, incur a small 
additional outlay for this purpose. 

England has justly been designated a cultivated, and 
perhaps in no particular possesses a greater pre-eminence in 
appearance over other countries, than in the beauty of her 
rural scenery, which it is submitted, may be greatly 
enhanced by the introduction of cottages erected in 
accordance with architectural principles, in lieu of the 
clumsy-looking, and comfortless buildings erected in many 
districts. 

In the erection of cottages, it is preferable to bmld them 
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in pairs if possible, as the cost is considerably less than 
when singly placed, and they are much wanner. The site 
also is a most important consideration, as houses placed on 
low marshy soils are liable to be damp. Independently of 
the miasma arising from the surface of the ground in such 
situations, there is a continued humidity in the atmosphere, 
which communicates itself te all objects surrounded by iti 
This vapour is a deadly poison, acting in the human system 
through the medium of the lungs, and producing fevers and 
other epidemics. 

How much may the picturesque appearance be increased 
by simply formed entrance porches, overhanging roofe, and 
stacks of chimney shafts, having ornamental summits. The 
porch, independent of its architectural effect, affords both 
warmth and shelter, giving a quiet repose to the eye, as 
does also the overhanging roof; the lofty chimney clustered 
shafts, besides assisting to prevent smoky rooms, have at all 
times a pleasing appearance. 

« 

Good drainage is indispensable ; this may generally be 
obtained at a small cost. The common glazed earthenware 
pipes, three inches diameter, are suf&ciently larffe to carry 
off the drainage from a cottage. 

AU drains should be trapped with a syphon trap, thus 
preventing the escape of foul air, and the admission of 
vermin into the dwelling. 

The drain should empty into the manure tank adjoining 
the n^cessaire, watering-place and pigstye. 

Cottages may be divided into several classes, or sizes. 
One of the smallest size for a labourer and his wife, having 
no children, contains a living-room, bed-room, scullery, and 
pantry with porch. Next size requires living-room, 2 bed- 
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rooms, scuUeryy pantry, and porch. Third size the same 
accommodation, with three bed-rooms. 

The rooms to each* cottage ore planned to a TniTn'mmn 
size, so as to be useful, at a cost to yield a good investment 
from a moderate rent. 

The above three classes of cottages of larger dimensions 
are suitable for artisans and superior agricultural labourers, 
who, by their industry, forethought, and superior intelli- 
gence, consequently receiving higher wages, require more 
luxurious dwellings, affording to pay higher rent than those 
of the most common agricultural labourers. 

As it is our intention to give the quantities of the various 
materials required in producing the different cottages, a few 
remarks on the qualities of the materials forming the walls, 
the roo&, the floors, and all other matters appertaining 
thereto, will be found useM : — 

Wall, noun substantive ; (wal, Welsh ; mllum, Latin ; 
pall, Saxon; walle, Dutch) : 

"A series of brick or stone, or other materials, carried upwards, and 
cemented with mortar ; the side of a building." — Dr, Johnson, 

Walls are provided of the following materials : — 

Rammed earth called " pise '* walls. A full description 
of forming these walls is described at page 64. 

Concrete walls, from ground stone, lime, small stones, and 
sand. Also walls formed wattle and dab. 

Clay walls as described at page 16. 

Stud-framed walls, either weather-boarded outside, 
and lath and plastered inside, or lath and plastered 
both sides, or brick-nogged, either brick on edge or brick 
flat. 
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Brick walls, either nine or fourteen inches thick, either 
built solid or hollow. 

Stone pebbles and flint, with brick* quoins at angles, and 
round windows and doors. 

Stone walls, either in random course, or straight, or 
rubble-work. 

B.OOF, noun substantive ; (hjiof , Saxon) : 

** The cover of a house." — Dr. Jolmson. 

** No, rather I abjure aU roofs, and chuse 
To wage against the enmity o* th* air.'* 

Shobkespea/re^ 

" ril tell all strictly true^ 
If time, and foode, and wine enough accrue 
Within your roofe to us ; the freely we 
May sit and banquet." 

Chapman. 

** Large foundations may be safely laid, 
Or houses roofed, if friendly planets aid." 

Creech. 

E00& close boarded, and covered either with prepared 
paper, asphalted felt, or with patent fibrous slab, or with 
prepared iron, or galvanised iron, or zinc metal, for the 
above roof coverings. The roof may be nearly flat, with 
small scaatlings for timbers. 

Roofe covered with pantiles and slates require greater 
pitch and larger scantlings. Stone slates and plain tiles 
require still greater pitch, with stronger timbers. 

Thatch roof, the most picturesque ; warm in winter, cool 
in summer. 
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Floob, noun substantiye : 

1. The Pavement. 

"A pavement is always of stone, the floor of wood or stone ; the part on 
which one treads." — Dr, JoTmson, 

^'His stepmother, making all her gestures counterfeit affection, l>j 
ahnost grovelling upon the ./foor of her chamber."— iStt^riey^ 

* * He rent that iron door 
Where entered in, his foot could find no floors 
But all a deep descent as dark as heU." 

Fairy Quieen. 

* * Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick enlayed with patens of bright gold : 
There not the smallest orb which thou beholdest| 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubim.** 

Shctkespeare, 

^* The ground lay strewed with pikes so thick as el floor is usually strewed 
with rushes.*' — Hayvpord, 

'* He winnoweth barley to-night in the threshing ./^oor.*' — Rvith, 

2. A Stoby ; A Flight of Booms. 

'* He that building stays at one 
Floor y or the second, hath erected none.** 

Jonson^ 



it 



Hewn stone and timber to ./Zoor the houses.**— 2 Chron, v, 84. 



'* The flaormg is a kind of red plaster made of brick ground to powder, 
and afterwards worked into mortar.**— ile^c^isofi. 

Floors can be formed of compressed earth, of concrete, of 
pounded brick and ground lime, of plaster, of aq>halte, of 
brick, of tile, of slate, of stone, and of wood. 

A good composition floor for cottages is made of lime, 
sand, and fiimace dust (which can be had at any of the iron 
works). The latter is mixed with good lime mortar to such 
a consistency as to be easily wrought, a bed of di; stone 



shivers^ or road metal^ six inches thick, ought to be made, on 
which the mortar should be spread to the thickness of three 
inches, leyelling it with a common trowel one inch aboye 
the finii^ed leyel of floor. It is then beat with the back of 
a spade, or plumber's dresser, until it is brought to the 
required level. The sand should be of the coarsest and 
sharpest that can be obtained. 

A ton of ftimace dust mixed with lime mortar wiU lay 
sixty square yards three inches thick. This will be found 
to make a most durable hard and dry floor. 

In some of &e midland counties the floors to chamber 
story are run with plaster on laths five pecks to the super- 
ficial yard, and mostly two coats pane drawn underneath 
between the joists. 

234 cubic feet of sand, 174 d^* ^^ clay, 13 do. of chalk, equal 1 ton. 

A cubic yard of earth before digging, will occupy 14 cubic yards 
when dug. 

27 cubic feet, or one cubic yard, contains 21 striked bushels, which is 
considered a single load, and double these quantities a double load. 

Ins. Ins. Ins. lbs. oz. 
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4300 stock bricks to 1 rod reduced, 4 courses 11 inches high. 

4500 ,f ,y if the 4 courses measure llj high. 

4900 „ „ laid dry in wells or cesspools to a rod. 

A rod of brickwork contains 235 feet cube of bricks, and 71 feet of 
mortar (4 courses to a foot) : which will weigh, upon an average calcula- 
tion, 15 tons. 

A rod of brickwork requires 1} cubic yards of chalk lime, and 8 sinjgle 
loads or yards of drift ; or 1 cubic yard of stone lime, and 8^ single loadd 
or yards of sand ; or 36 bushels of cement, and 86 bushels of sharp sand. 
16 bricks to a foot of reduced brickwork. 
7 „ to a foot super, of fisuiing. 
10 ,, to afoot super, of gauged arches. 

30 „ on edge and 45 bricks flat to 1 yard super, brick nogging. 
86 stocks laid flat and 52 stocks on edge to 1 yard of paying. 
86 paving bricks laid flat and 82 do. on edge, to 1 yard of paving. 
9 foot tiles, or 13 ten-inch do., to 1 yard of paving. 

140 Dutch clinkers on edge to 1 yard of paving. 

A load of mortar, 27 feet cube, requires 9 bushels of Ume and 1 yard 
of sand. 

Lime and sand loses one-third of its bulk when made into mortar. 

Plain tiles wiU require to a square, if each tile shows on the fiEice 4 
inches, 600 ; 3i inches, 700 ; 8 inches, 800. 1 bundle of laths and nails, 
1 peck of tile pins, and 8 hods of mortar ; or 210 tiles to a square of 
flat roofing. 

Pantiles will require for a square, 180 to a 10-inch gauge ; 154 to an 
11-inch ; and 130 to a 12-iiich gauge ; 1 bundle of laths and H lb. of 
6d, nails. 

Bridgewater pantiles, 100 to a square. 

A hod contains 20 bricks. 

Lime, or cement and sand, to make mortar, requires as much water as 
is equal to one-third of their bulk, or, about 5i barrels for a rod of brick- 
work built with mortar. 

1 bushel of cement will cover 1} square yards 1 inch thick ; 1^ yards 
}-inch thick ; 2^ yards (-inch thick. 

1 bushel of cement and 1 bushel ox sand will cover 2^ square yards 
1 inch thick ; 3 yards }-inch thick ; 4} yards i-inch thick. 

1 bushel of cement and 2 bushels of sand wiU cover 3^ square yards 
1 inch thick ; 4i yards }-inch thick ; 6f yards i-inch thick. 

1 bushel of cement and 3 bushels of sand wiU cover 4} square yards 
1 inch thick ; 6 yards }-inch thick ; 9 yards i-inch thick. 

1 cubic yard of chalk lime, 2 yards of road drift or sand, and 8 bushels 
of hair, will cover 75 yards of render and set on brick, and 70 yards on lath ; 
or 65 yards of plaster or render 2 coats and set on brick, and 60 yards on 
lath ; floated work will require about the same as 2 coats and set. 

1 bundle of laths and 500 nails will cover about 4^ yards. 

D 2 
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weighs 
Slates called doubles, are 13 in. by 6 in., 1000 will cover 2 squares, j ton. 
„ „ ladies, 16 „ 8 „ „ 4i „ 1| „ 

„ „ countesses 20 „ 10 ,, ,, 7 „ 2 „ 

1 ton of 6-incb and 7-incb granite paving will cover i yards super. 
1 ton of 9-incb do., 24 yards ; 1 ton of pebble paving, 4i yards. 
70 feet super. 2i-inch York paving, weight 1 ton ; 58 feet of 3-inch 
do., 1 ton ; 54 feet of 3-inch granite, 1 ton. 

The fir timber in general use is imported from Memel, 
Biga^ Dantzicy and Sweden ; also Canada, Memel, and Bed 
pine is the most •conyenient for size ; Biga the best in 
quality ; Dantzic, when free fro^i large knots, the strongest ; 
and Swede the toughest. Biga can always be depended upon^ 
and although dearest in price, is the cheapest in the end. 
Bed pine may be used anywhere ; its durability and strength 
is equal to the North of Europe timber. The Quebec 
yellow pine may be used in the dry ; the lower port timber 
requires great caution — if upon opening it appears woolly, 
or not bright, it should not ^^ ^ed ft>r building purposes. 

In selecting timber, avoid spongy heart, porous grain, and 
dead knots ; the latter is a prognostication of a rotten core ; 
choose the brightest in colour, and where the strong red 
grain appears to rise on the surface, which open bright red 
and not woolly. The most convenient pieces for converting 
to building purposes are thirteen inches square. 

Deals are from Norway, Sweden, Prussia, Bussia, and 
Canada. 

For framing, the best deals to be depended upon are the 
Norway, particularly the Christiania battens ; and for 
pannelling the Christiania white. Yellow Christiania 
deals cause much waste, being generally sappy. The best 
floors are Wram and Christiania whites. Stockholm and 
Gefle yellow for ground floors-; Archangel and Onega plank 
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for warehouse floors and stairs; Petersburg, Onega, and 
Christiania battens for best floors. Swedish deals are not 
to be depended upon for framing. White spruce deals, 
with fixed knots, wear well for common chamber floors ; and 
good sound pine, when well seasoned, admirably adapted for 
inside framed doors, more especially when the work is to bo 
stained and varnished. 



120 deals are denominated one hundred. 

600 feet super, of inch boards, 1 load of timber. 

12 twelve-feet boards to 1 square of flooring. 

13 twelve-feet do. wrought and laid folding. 
17 twelve-feet battens, do do. 

54 feet cube, 1 load of timber. 
100 feet super. 1 square. 
Deals are 9 inches by 3 inches. 
Planks are 11 inches by 3 inches. 
Battens are 7 inches by 2i and 3 inches. 

54 feet cube of timber, 1 ton 60 feet cube of elm, 1 ton 

56 ,, ,, deal, 1 ,, ^^ » >> beech, 1' ,, 
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LlNBAL MeASUBE. 



12 inches make 1 foot 

3 feet ,,1 yard 

16 feet 6 inches „ 1 rod 
^ 220 yards or 40 rods 1 furlong 
1760 yds. or 8 furlongs make 1 mile 

Cubic Measube. 

1728 cubic inches 1 foot 

27 feet . . 1 yard 
50 feet . . 1 load of timber 

277i cubic inches 1 imperial galL 

LiQum Measube. 

2 pints . . .1 quart 
4 quarts • . . 1 gallon 
8 gallons or 4 pecks . 1 bushel 



7*22 inches make 1 link 

100 links or 6 ft. „ 1 chain 

10 chains ,, 1 furlong 

So chains ,« 1 mile 
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Squabe Measube* 



144 sq. inches 

9 sq. feet 
100 sq. feet 
272i sq. feet 



Ifoot 

1 yard 

1 square 

1 rod, pole, or 

perch 
1 rood 



40 sq. rods 
4 roods or 4840 

yards . 1 axjre 
10,000 sq. links . 1 square chain 
10 sq. chains . 1 square &cre 
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Asphalts Flooss. 

i-inch. f-inoh. )>ineh. l-ineh. 
r d. a, d. ». d. $, d, 

Seysell aspbalte, per square foot .07 08 10 1. 1 

Patent Metallic — 

equality 4 5 6 

B ,» 4i 5i 64 

A„ 05 06 07 

Trinidad asphalte . . . .03 3^ 04 4^ 

Tar payement, 2i inches thick, 2s, Zd. per yard. 

Martin's cement makes an excellent floor laid on concrete^ 
in equal proportions of cement and sand mixed stiffs ^in. 
thick, and finished off mth a coat | in. thick of pure cement. 

1 cwt. mixed with equal quantities of sand will cover 
between 60 and 70 square feet. 

Keene's patent marble cement, the fine quality, is white, 
and takes a beautiful polish ; the coarse quality forms an 
extremely hard quality for internal purposes, cost Ss. per 
bushel, in five-bushel barrel, 3 cwt. 

Parian cement used as a stucco, cannot be distinguished 
from statuary or Parian marble. It does not crack, warp, 
or efflore in any degree, 38. per bushel in four-bushel 
barrel. Four bushels of cement, with an equal portion of 
clean-washed sharp sand, will stucco 90 square feet ^in. 
thick. 

Portiand cement. In appearance and hardness, approxi- 
mates to Portiand stone ; labour the same as to Roman 
cement. Price 28. per bushel, weight of a five-bushel cask, 
400 lbs. It will take three of sand to one of cement^ for 
plaster will carry nine of sand to one of cement. 

Roman cement. Price l8. 4d. per bushel, five-bushel 
cask, 3 J cwt. 

Jolma wd Oo.'s patent stucco cement, price 128. per cwt. 



Metallic cement. This cement does not require colouring 
or painting. Price Is. 3d. per bushel ; do., fine, la. 6rf. 

Mastic. This composition is intended for work to be 
immediately painted. Price 4s. 6d. per cwt. 

Atkinson's Cement. This cement is of a warmer colour 
than Portland cement, and being quick setting, is generally 
used for cast work. Price 3s. per bushel. 

Rain water and other pipes, water-closets, Ac, &c. 

O. G. Pipes, Sq. heads. O. G. heads. Oct hdt. Shoe. 

d. d. «. d. 9. d. i. d. i. d, ». d. 

Zinc 2<m. Gutter 3 44 23 804610 

2i yy H 54 2 9 3 6 4 6 1 6 

3 ,, 4 to 44 7 3 3 4 5 0. 16 
34 n 44 ,, 54 84 3 9 4 6 5 6 2 

4 >i ^4 >, 6 10 4 3 5 6 6 2 2. 
H n 64 n ^i 10 4 9 S 6 6 6 2 6 

5 „7„7 12 53 60 70 2 1 

A quantity required, manufacturers make a considerable reduction. 

2 iron ... 2 2 2 9 

24 „ ... 24 3 2 6 :. 1 3 

3 „ ... 3 84 3 1 6 

34 „ ... 34 4 3 6 1 9 

4 „ ... 4 44 4 2 

Zinc cliimney tubes, per foot, run lO^inclies, 25. ; 11 inches, 28. 6d, ; 
12 inches, 39. 

Perforated zinc plates for ventilation, also for meat safes, id. per 
foot super. 

Common lead house pump, 24-inch, ZOs, ; 8-inch, 405. ; 84-inch, 505. ; 
4-inch, 605. 

Force lead pump, 24-inch, 555. ; 3-inch, 755. ; 34-inch, 905. ; 4-inch, 1105. 

Patent brass barrel lift pump on plank, 24-inch, 1105. ; 8-inch, 1305. ; 

84-inch, 1505. 

£ «. d. 
Water closet apparatus, pan closet with queen ware basin, 

cistern valve, ball lever, crank, &c., complete, except trap and 

water box 1 18 

Lambert's closet with iron-enamelled basin, and trap, complete 12 0' 

Jennings' yellow earthenware closet traps, white inside . . 18 

Ridgeway's pottery ware closet basin, with syphon trap . . 13 6 

Bidgeway's urinal 10 
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. A piece of paper is 12 yards in length and 21 inches wide, containing 7 
sqnare yards, or 63 feet superficial ; it is customary to allow 1 piece in 7 
for waste. H square yards 1 French piece. 
A dozen of borders is 12 yards, or 36 feet run. 

To find the number of yards running, or pieces of paper, 
there are in a superficial quantity — divide the number of 
superficial feet by five, wiU give the number of yards; 
and divide the yards by twelve, wiU give the number of 
pieces. 

Foundation, noun substantive (fondation, French) : — 

"The l^is or lower parts of an edifice." — Br, JoTmson, 

''The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, when we behold 
them, delighteth the eye ; but that fov/ndoMon which heaveth up the one, 
the root which ministereth unto the other nourishment, is in the bosom of 
the earth concreted." — Hooker, 

** That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foimdation, 
To bury all." 

Shakespeare^ 8 CoriolaAms, 

** I draw a line along the shore ; 
I lay the duoei^ fov/ndoMon of a wall, 
And Enos, named from me, the city calL" 

Dryden, 

. On moist soil for the common class of cottages, the exca- 
vation for the foundation may be very slight, more particu- 
larly those having rooms on the ground-fioor ; six inches in 
depth would be ample, as in all cases, the ground is to be 
made up at least six inches against the external Wall, higher 
than ,the surrounding ground. Well ram the ground before 
placing the footings, and should the soil show damp, or a 
mixture of gravel and clay, instead of brick footings put 
down concrete, six inches deep, eighteen inches wide. 
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Concrete, verb neuter (cancresco, Latin) : — " to coalesce 
into one mass ; to grow by the union and cohesion of parts : '* 

*' Formed by concretion ; formed by coalition of separate particles into 
one mass." — Dr. Johnson, 

** The mineral or metallic matter, thus cancreting with the crystalline, is 
equally difPused throughout the body of it." — Woodward, 

**The blood of some who died of the plague could not be made to 
concretej by reason of the putrefaction begun." — ArhUhnot, 

'*That there are in our inferior world divers bodies that are concreted 
out of others, is beyond aU dispute ; we see it in the meteor." — HMs 
Origin of Manhmd, 

Concrete, to form, mix as follows : — one part of ground- 
atone lime, six parts of stone chippings or broken flints, 
and one part of coarse sharp sand, these to be well and 
thoroughly mixed, then add water sufficient to amalgamate 
the mass as mortar, throw the same into the trench. Before 
this is dono, to save trouble, drive a few small staked about 
six feet apart m the middle of the trench, their tops to be 
level with each other, serving as a guide to prove the 
concrete level all round. 

Should brick footings be used instead of concrete (concrete 
is always preferred as ho damp will rise through it), one 
brick in height by - eighteen inches wide. On the footing 
place 6 courses in 1^ brick'thickness, thus forming an outside 
plinth line, the same forming the level to floor off the living- 
room. The floor to scullery being six inches lower, and 
floor to coal-cellar and pantry level with the footings. 

Put a coarse coating of coal-tar and sand well mixed, and 
put on hot over the whole surface of the wall, three courses 
above the footings ; be particularly careful as to the founda- 
tion for the chimney-stack. 
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' Choose the hardest bricks for the footings and foundation 
wall to the sett-off; if they are regular burnt cUnker-bricks 
so much the better^ and cost less in price. 

Plate IV. — ^Plan, elevation, and section, of a cottage for 
a man and his wife without children. The accommodation 
consists of a living-room, 10-6 x 9-9 ; bed-room 8-0 x 6-0 ; 
scullery 6-9 x 4-9 ; pantry 6-0 x 3-0 ; front porch to project 
3-0, enclosed 4-0 high in front, and one end. A back 
porch. This plan would be equally useful by having only 
one entrance through the scullery. 



Bill of Particulars. 

210*0 cube concrete to footings and plinth . . . . 18 4 
558*0 snper. outside waU of clay, At 2d. . . . . . 4 12 2 

48*0 „ 14 brick chimney breasts, at 8<£ 1 12 

28*0 ,, i brick on edge, at 24(;. 5 10 

10 feet of 8-in. chimney flue and 10 feet of 6-in. do . . 12 6 

882 feet super, of asphalted felt on (-inch close boarding on 
rafter, 8} by 1^ in., including collars as ceiling joints, .with 

four wall plates, at 3(2 4 8 

24 ft. run of zinc eaves gutter, 16 ft. 2 in. of down pipe, and 

2 shoes 18 

186 ft. super, of concrete floor, at Id 15 6 

1 brick step to dairy 2 

21 yards of lath lay and set ceiling, at Iff. 6i. . . . . 1 11 6 

60 yards of lime white, at Hd, 7 6 

4' pair of 1^ in. sliding sash casements, with Motion rollers top 
and bottom, and screw fastening in solid beaded fir frame 
8i by 24 in., with weathered and throated sill 7 by 2^ in., 
sashes glazed with 20 oz. glass, stained and varnished, at 20s. 4 
1 inch ledged outside door, beaded, grooved, and iron-tongued 
or filletted, hung with 20-inch garnets to solid rebated and 
beaded fir frame 4 by 3 in., two 6-in. rod bolts, 10-inch stock 
lock, Norfolk thumb latch ; stained and varnished ; York 
stone sill, 11 by 2i in 10 

Carried forward .... £20 8 4 
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£ «. d. 

Brought forward 20 3 i 

Four f-iach ledge doors rebated and beaded, hung with 14-iDch 
garnets to solid rebated and beaded fir frames 3^ bj 24 in., 
thumb latch, and two 6-in. rod bolts to scullery doors ; latch 
with secret bolt to bed room door; iron buttcm to pantiy 

door, York stone siUs, 9 by 2^ in. 8 10 

H in. shelf and bracket to living room chimney^ inch ditto to 

bed room 04d 

21 feet run of inch deal shelf to pantry, scullery, and bed room 10 6 
36 feet run of 3 by 1 in. bond to brick on edge partitions .080 
To 2 porches with rough saplings 1 10 

£26 1 4 

£ 8. d, -^— 
26 1 4 
To build walls — compressed earth or concrete . .261 

28 7 5 

26 1 4 
M ,, stone pebble and brick quoins to ex- 
ternal angles and round doors and 
windows .890 

29 10 4 

26 1 4 
„ „ stud framed with outside weather 

board . . . . . .261 

28 7 5 

26 1 4 

„ ^, ditto ditto and lath 1 coat set . 6 18 8 

■^ ■ »»■ ■ ' * ' 32 19 7 
26 1 4 

,, „ 9-inch brick built hollow . . . 6 18 3 

32 19 7 

26 1 4 

,9 „ 9-inch brick built solid . .940 

I ■ ■ ■ I ■ m i 39 o 4 

26 1 4 
9, „ 14-inch stone rubble work . v . 6 18 3 

32 19 7 

To cover the roof with pantiles, will cost additional . . 13 10 

}) )y ,, plain tiles, „ „ . ..178 

>f >> >f slate, ,, ,, . . . 2 15 4 

To wood floor joists and sleepers to living room and bed room, 
will cost additional . ..118 
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To Fittings. 

£ «. d. 

2 ft. 6 in. range, with oven set complete . . . . 1 16 

14-in. grate to bed-room ,, 7 

8 galL galranized copper and fire work . . • . . 12 6 
2 ft stone Fare sink and 10 ft. 3 in. drain with syphon ..076 

4 ft. iron bedstead, sacking bottom 16 

5 ft. dresser, 1 ft. 6 in. wide, with 2 drawers, pot^oard under, 

with 3 shelves over, with cut standards 12 

Inch sideboard each side of fireplace, one to slope as a desk with 

shelf under for books 4 6 

t • ... 

10 iron surplice hooks to fix at backs of doors ; towel roller back 

• of scullery door ; copper lid . , 4 6 

£5 



It is to be noticed there are some mantifactories in 
London and the country, where the casements and frames 
are provided complete, also the doors and frames, frdly within 
the prices stated. 

Plate V. — ^Plans of double cottage with front elevation 
and perspective view, each containing two entrances, porch, 
lobby 4x3, living-room 11 x 9, scullery 9 x 6, pantry, bed- 
room 10 X 10, ditto 10 X 8. 



Estimated Bill of Qtcantities. 

858*0 cube concrete plinth and -footings, at 2d, 
llOO'O super. 14-in. clay walls, at 2d, . . . 

300*0 „ brick on edge partitions, at 24(2. 



£ 
2 
9 
8 



1120 



» 



1^ brick chimneys, at Sd '.8 

20 ft. run of 8-in. pipe flue, at 8d. . , . .0 

1456*0 super, asphalted roof pn close board ditto, as before . .16 

150*0 ft. run of zinc gutter, 16 ft. 2 in. of pipe, and 2 shoes . 2 

775*0 super. -of concrete floor, at Id, , . ... 8 

2 steps to pantry . . • . . . . .0 

66 '0 yards of lay and set ceilings, at 1^. Oid, . . . 8 



: d. 

Id 8 

8 

2 6 

14 8 



13 

16 

15 

4 

4 

7 



4 


4 

7 
Q 
9 



Carried forward 
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Brought forward 46 10 

222*0 yards of lime white walls, at l\d. . . . .17 9 

No. 10 weathered cement window sills 5 

6 IJ-ineh moulded sliding casements, with friction 

rollers top and bottom, and screw fastening in solid 

beaded fir frame 3^ by 2^ in., with weather and 

throated sill 7 by 24 in., glazed with 20 oz. glass, 

stained and varnished ...-. . .600 

2 pairs of 1} inch ditto, ditto, in solid frame, ditto .200 

4 single ditto, hung with centre top and bottom, in 
solid frames . 2 12 

2 inch ledged door, grooved and beaded, iron-tongued, 

2 screws to end of each ledge, hung with 20-inch 

garnets to solid rebated and beaded fir frame, two 

6-in. rod bolts, Norfolk thumb latch, 10-in. stock 

lock to each door, with 2^ by 11 in. York stone 

sill, door and' frame staiiied and varnished ..200 
10 }-inch ledged, rebated, and beaded doors, hung 

with 14-inch garnet hinges to rebated and beaded 

solid fir frames, thumb latches to living room and 

scullery, two 6-in. rod bolts to outer door, chamber 

latches with inside bolts to bed-rooms, stained and 
. varnished, 2 by 9 in. York stone tiles . . . 6 12 

4 f-inch ditto, ditto, to pantry and children's bed rooms 2 

224*0 super, j-in. match lining boards . . . 2 16 

60 ft. of 1-inch shelves to pantiy, sculleiy, and 
bed-itooms . • 15 

56 ft. of 3 by 1 in. boards to brick on edge partitions 4 8 

24 19 8 

To post and rails to 4 porches . • . . . . .200 



£74 13 3 



74 13 3 
Walls of compressed earth or concrete . . . 4 11 8 



79 4 11 



74 13 3 
„ stud-framed and weather-boarded - • • 4 11 8 



>> 



74 13 3 
stone pebble, brick quoins to angles . • 6 17 2 



79 4 11 



81 10 5 
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£ 9. d. £ t. d. 
74 13 8 
Walls of 9-incli brick, buHt hollow ... 13 15 

88 8 B 

74 13 8 

„ 9-mch brick, built solid . . 18 6 8 

02 19 11 

74 13 3 

,, 14-inch stone rabble 13 15 

58 8 Z 

Boof with pantiles, add 3^ Os, 8(2. ; with plain tiles, add 62. Is, Ad, 
,, „ slates, add 12Z. 28, Sd, ; with thatch, add 61, Is, 4d. 

FiXTUBSS TO EACH Ck>TTAaX. 

2 fL 6 in. kitchen range, oven, boiler, set with air chamber, and £ $. d, 

Tontilator grating to parents' bed room . . • .260 

10-gallon boiler in scullery, and firework 12 

2 fL stone ware sink, with trap and 3 in. drain pipe . .070 
4 fL iron bedstead and 3 ft. ditto 14 6 

3 ft dresser with 2 drawers, potboard under, 8 shelyes over . 10 6 
IJ-inch fall-down ironing-board table, with brat^ets^ fhmt 

of window 076 

10 iron surplice hooks to backs of doors 6 2 

Tow^l roller and copper lid .026 

£5 11 6 



A great objection to wood floors^ where tiiere are children^ 
is its absorption^ more or less> of whateyer is spilt upon it^ 
cansihg afterwards noxious exhalations. 

Plate VI. — ^Plan, elevation, with perspective view of a 
double cottage, each cohtaining, porch, entrance, lobbies 
3x3, living-room 12 x 9 0, scullery 9x6, pantry 3x36, 
parents' bed-room' 12x8 6, children's bed-room 12x6. 
Useful cottages, to those having children of one sex. 
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Estimated Bill of Quantities. 

£ 8, d. 

266*0 cnbe ft. concrete footings and foundations, at 2(2. . .288 

1696*0 sup. ft. of 14 in. day wall, at 2(2 14 3 4 

288*0 ditto U brickwork, at 8(2. . . . . 9 12 

112*9 ditto brick on edge partitions, at 2\fi. . ..181 

40 ft. run of 8 in., 32 ft. of 7 in. socket pipe flue . . .200 
616*0 sup. asphalted felt, laid on-f close boards to rafters 34 x 1}, 

with ceiling joists, as collars and wall plates, 3^ xdj, at Zd, 7 14 
100 '0 run of zinc eaves gutter, 32 ft. 2-inch down pipe, 2 shoes 3 8 

408*0 sup. concrete ground floor, at 1(2. 1 16 

400*0 sup. chamber floor plaster on lath or reeds, on wrought or 

chamfered joists, 7x2 pale drawn between, at 3(2. . .500 

2 brick steps to pantries 4 

44 yards lath, lay set, to bed-room ceilings, at \s, 2(2. ; . 2 11 4 

190 yards of lime white walls, at 14(2. 14 

10 cement weatherings to windows outside, at 6(2. . . . {{ 
8 pair l^-inch moulded sliding casements, with friction rollers ^op 
and bottom, and screw fastening, in solid beaded fir frames 
3) X 24, with weathered and throated sill 7 x 21, glazed with 

20-oz. glaas, stained and varnished, at 20^ 8 

2 single casements hung on centres to solid frame, with fasten- 
ing, glazed as above, &c. 16 

Two 2-inch ledged doors, grooved and beaded, iron tong'd, 2 screws 
to ends of each ledge, hung with 20 in. garnets to solid rebated 
and beaded fir frame ; two 6-in. rod bolts, Norfolk thumb 
latch, and 10 in. stock leek to each door, with 24 x 11 York 
stone sill, door frames stained and varnished . ..200 
10 {-inch ledged rebated and beaded doors, hung with 14 in. 
garnet hinges, in rebated and beaded solid fir frame, thumb 
latches to living and scullery rooms, chamber latches with 
inside bolts to bed-room, 2 in. York stone sills . . 3 15 

4 J-inch ledge doors, rebated and beaded, hung with 12 in. 
garnet hinges to 1\ x 34 beaded frames, iron buttons, 2 in. 
York stone sUls, door frames stained and varnished ..280 
216*0 sup. I bead and rebated ledged inclosures to stairs and 

pantry, coal cellars and bed-rooms, stained and varnished . 2 14 
54*0 run of 3 x 1 to half brick on edge partitions . • .042 
14 chimney shelves to livix^ room and bed-rooms . ..060 
18 winders, 4 fliers to stairs, inch treads, f risers, 3x3 octagon 

newels, 1 in. strings 2 2 

Two rough porches 200 

Carried forward . . . £76 2 6 
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^ £ 8, d, £ s, d. 

Brought forward . . . 76 2 6 

Walls built with, compressed earth, or concrete, add 4 18 10 

81 1 4 

76 2 6 

Ditto stud-framed and weather-boarded outside, add 4 18 10 

81 1 4 

76 2 6 
Ditto stone pebbles, brick quoins to angles, and 

round doors, and windows, add . . . 8 8 10 

84 11 4 

76 2 6 

Ditto 9-inch brick, built hollow, add . . . . 19 2 4 

95 4 10 

76 2 6 

Ditto 9-incli ' ditto solid, add . . . 26 8 10 

102 6 4 

76 2 6 

Ditto 14-incli stone rubble walls, add . . . . 19 2 10 

95 4 10 

Roo& : — ^if covered with pantiles, add 11, 17s. 6d. ; plain tiles, add Zl. 158. ; 
slates, add 51. 4s. 6d. ; thatch, add 82. 15^. 

Fittings TO each Cottage. 

£ 8. d. 
2 ft. 6 in. range, oven and boiler, set in brickwork . ..200 
14 in. grate to bed-room . . . . • . . .070 
10 galL boiler in scullery, with fire-box 12 

2 ft. stone ware sink, trapped, and 3 in. drain pipe . . .070 
4 ft. iron bedstead, and 3 ft. ditto 14 6 

3 ft. dresser, 2 drawers, footboard under, 3 shelves over . . 10 6 
10 iron surplice hooks to backs of doors . . . ..020 
1^ bracket, table, ironing board under window . . . .076 
Copper lid and towel roller to sculleiy 2 6 

£5 13 



Plati? VII. — ^Plan with elevation of front and side of 
cottage, containing : front porch 8ft. x 4ft. Kving-room 
11 X 9ft., scullery 9x3, parents* bed-room 9x7, girls* 
bed-room 8x6, boys* bed-room 6x6, pantry 6x4, ftiel 
4x4, tools 4x3, apiary 4x3, necesaaire 4x4, although. 
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shown is far best to be placed some 30 to 40ft. away from 
the house. 

This cottage possesses all the advantages of a ^' Healthy 
Moral Home.'* It must be borne in mind all the rooms are 
reduced to the smallest size possible^ so as to keep down thd 
cost ; having no iiisid6 lobby the porch is closed up four feet 
high to the front and one end^ thus to keep out the wind. 
Parents* bedroom is distinct from the children's, the children's 
bed-room halving the pantry between to keep them also 
distinct. 

The floor of the living-room is twelve inches above the 
surface of the ground outside, forming a six inch step to floor 
of porch, with six inch step to floor of living-room. The 
floors to the three bed-rooms are upon the same level ; floor 
to scullery six inches below, back porch six inches below 
scullery, floor, to pantry eighteen inches below floor to living- 
room. 

Height oif rooms against the outer wall is seven feet, the 
other part of ceiling in the room nine feet high/ ceiling to 
each bedroom to have panels of perforated zinc 12 x 10, thus 
leading the impure air into the space between ceiling and 
roof. COiimney shafts to all the cottages to be formed with 
a ventilating flue adjoining the living-room flue, about six 
iQches square, into which the foul air is drawn through an 
air-brick 9x6, the same escaping outside the chimney 
under the projecting course above the root 
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Estimated Sill of QuantitieB. 

£ s. d, 

180*0 cube concrete footingB and plinth, at 2<2. . . .16 8 

480*0 sup. of clay wall, at 2e2. 3 19 

108*0 ditto li brick wall to chimney, at &;. . . . 3 12 

320*0 ditto 14 bk. on edge, at 24(2. 3 6 

96*0 ditto i bk. flat, at 3(2 14 

10 ft. 8 in. flue, 20 ft. 7 in. do 10 

289 ft. sap. concrete floor, at Id, 14 1 

Step to pantry 020 

708 ft. sup. asphalted felt roof, on rafters as before, with coUars 

or ceiling joists, and roof plates, at 3(2. . . » . 8 16 4 

96 ft. run of metal gutter, and 7 ft. down pipe with shoe . . 1 15 6 

32 yds. of lath, lay and set, ails, 2d 117 4 

124 ditto lime white waUs, at l^d 15 6 

4 14 moulded sliding casements, with ninners top and bottom, 

and solid fir frame as before . . . . . .400 

1 14 ditto, ditto, ditto . 1 10 

1 14 ditto, to hang with stay bar and fasteningB . . . 10 

1 Inch ledge door ditto as before, in solid fir frame, with fasten- 

ings and stone sill, as before 10 

5 j in. inside ditto ditto^ and frames and sills as before . . 3 10 

2 i in. ditto ditto ditto . . .10 

3 shelves to chimneys . . • • . • . ..050 
40*0 run of inch shelves to pantry, sculleiy, &c. . . . 10 
36*0 ditto 3x1 bond to brick on edge partitions . . ,.030 

Seat and rise to necessaire 11 6 

Posts and rails to porch 10 



42 5 10 



42 5 10 
Walls of compressed earth or concrete, add . .297 



42 5 10 
Ditto stone pebbles, with bricks to angles^ add . 3 14 4 

42 5 10 
Ditto 9 in. brick wall, built hollow, add . .789 



42 5 10 
Ditto 9 in. brick wall, built solid, add . . . 9 18 4 



42 5 10 
Ditto 14 in. stone rubble wall, add » . .789 



45 15 5 



46 2 



49 14 7 



52 4 2 



49 14 7 
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Hoof corered with pantiles, add 11, 9$, 6d ; plain tiles, 21, 198, ; slates^ 

51, ISs, ; thatch, 21 19s: 
Wood floor joists, with sleepers,* to be placed according to depth of joists,' 

from 4 to 6 ft. apart, cost from 25s, per square of 100 ft. 

The Frontispiece shows perspective view of fhis cottage 
plan of chimneys to this cottage to a i scale in Plate XXTT, 

Fittings. 

£ 8, d, 

2 ft. 6 in. kitchen range, with oven and boiler, set in brickwork 2 

Two 14 in. grates 14 

10 gall, boiler and fire-box. ... • . . • . 12 

Stone ware sink, trapped, and pipc. 7 

One 4 ft and two 8 ft. iron bedsteads . . • , . 1 15 

3 ft. dresser, shelTes, and drawers 10 6 

10 sorplice hooks, H bracket table 7 C| 

Copper lid and towel roller « • . . . ••026 

6 8 6 



Plate Yill. — ^Plan, front and back elevation of a cottage 
with similar accommodation^ but differentiy applied : open 
entrance lobby, interior. do. 6x4, living room 14x10, 
parents' bed-room 10x8, scullery 10x6, indudiug fiiel 
store, girls' bed-room 8x6, boys' do. 6x6, pantry 5x4. 
Levels of these floors same as last ; the ventilation also the 
same. 

Estimated Sill of Quantities. 

£ 8, d. 
175 ft. cube concrete footings and plinth, at 2(2. . . .19 

700 ft. snp. of clay walls, at 2(2 4 17 3 

72 ft. ditto H brick chinmej, at 8(2. . . . . .280 

400 ft. ditto i brick on edge, at 2|(2. 4 11 8 

10 ft. 8 in. flue pipe, 20 ft. 7 in. 2-inoh air pipe . . .10 

700 ft. snp. asphalted felt roof on close boards, rafters, 

ceiling joists, and waU plates, at 3(2. . . .8 15 10 

96 ft. ran of metal gutter, 7 ft. 2 in. pipe and shoe . 1 15 6 

10 11 4 

Carried forward .... £24 17 9 

E 2 
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£ s, d, £ 8, cL 

Brought forward 24 17 8 

419 it concrete floor 1 14 

Brick step to pantry 2 

46 yards latli, lay, set ceiling, &tls, 6d, » . .390 

183 yards lime white walls . . • ... 16 

6 10 

4 H moulded sliding casements, with runners, in solid 

fir frames, as before 4 

1 li ditto • ditto ditto ditto . 1 10 

2 IJ ditto ditto ditto ditto .10 

1 Inch ledge door, with hinge and fastenings to solid 

fir frame as before .- .- •• . ..100 

7 j ledge door to inside room, at 125. • • .440- 

2 } ditto ditto at 10s 10 

3 shelves to chimneys . ' . ' . • • .050 
40 ft. run of 1-inch shelves . . . . . • 10 
50 ft;. 3 X 1 to form bond to half-brick- wall . .042 

18 13 2 

44 11 5 

£ 8, d, 

44 11 5 

Walls of compressed earth or concrete . . .287 

47 

44 11 5 

Ditto stone pebble with brick quoins . . . 8 12 10 

48 4 8 

44 11 5 

Ditto 9 in. brick wall, built hollow . . .757 

.61 16 

44 11 5 

Ditto 9 in. brick wall, built solid . • . . 9 14 6 

. 54 5 11 

44 11 5 

Ditto 14 in. stone rubble • . ,757 

51 16 

If pantile roof, add 12. 9^. 4<2. .; if plain tiles, add 21, 18^. M, ; if slate, 
add 3Z. 16s« ; if thatch, add 21. 18^. M. 
Fittings, as stoves, dresser, &c., as last, 6Z. 8^. 6d 

Plates IX, X. — ^Represent plan of the ground and bed- 
room floors. Front elevation with perspective view for 
8; double cottage :. living-room 9ft. 9 x 9ft. 0, scullery 
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lift. Ox 6ft. 0, entrance lobby 4ft. x 2ft. 6, pantry 
3ft. X 2ft. 6, parents' bedroom lift. x 6ft. 0, girls' bed- 
room 9ft. X 7ft. 0, boys' bedroom, 8ft. 6 x 5ft. 0. Here 
the parents' bedroom with the position of bed, is kept dis- 
tinct &om the children's bedroom. 



Estimated Sill of Quantities. 

£ s, d, £ 8. d, 
280 ft. cube concrete footings and plintli . . .260 

1428 ft. sup. clay wall 11 18 

240 ft. sup. \\ bk. chimney breast . . . .800 
40 ft. run of 8 in., 82 ft. run of 7 in., and 2 in. air- 
pipe 2 

2 brick steps to pantry 4 

24 8 

663 ft. sup. asphalted roo^ close boarded, on wood 

rafters, ceiling, joists, and plates . . . < 8 5 9 

80 ft. run of metal gutter, 32 ft. 2 in. down pipe, 

2 shoes 1 19 8 

10 6 

348 ft. Bup. of concrete floor 19 

348 ft. sup. of plaster floor on wood joists, pale drawn 

underneath . ^ . . . . .470 

86 yards of lath, lay set ceilings • . • ..220 

200 yards lime white walls ,. . .. . .150 

10 cement weat)iered, sills . . . . . . 0* 6 

9 9 

8 li sliding casements, in solid frame, as before .800 

2 Ditto ditto. ditto . ..300 

2 Inch ledge door, solid frames, &c., as before . .200 

10 J ditto . . ditto ditto .... . .. 7 .4 

2 J ditto ditto ditto . . .10 

238*0 sup. J match lining boards . . • . 3 19 4 

2 stairs complete • 2 18 

6 shelves to chimneys 9 

50 ft. 1-inch shelves to pantiy, scullery, and bedrooms 12 6 

2 porches 1 10 

29 16 6 



£73 18 6 
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£ s, d, £ 8, d, 
73 18 6 
Walls built with concrete or rammed earth, add . 5 19 

79 17 « 

73 18 6 

Ditto stone pebbles and brick quoins, add 8 18 6 

— 82 17 

73 18 6 

Ditto 9 inch brick wall, built hollow, add 17 17 

91 15 6 

73 18 6 

Ditto 9 inch brick wall, built solid, add 23 16 

97 14 6 

73 18 6 

Ditto stone nfbble walls, add . . 17 17 

91 15 6 

If pantiles to roof, add IZ. 7*. 6d, ; if plain tiles, add 2Z. 15«. dd, ; if 
slates, add 51 10s, 6d; if thatch, add 22. 15s. Zd. 
If pantiles or slate, add 14^. for metal vaUeys. 

To Fittings to each Cottage. 

£ s. d, 
2 ft. 6 in. range, oven, and boiler, set in brickwork . . .200 

Two 14 in. grates, set in bed-rooms 14 

10 gallon boiler, with fire-box, to scullery . . . . 12 
Stone ware trapped sink, with drain pipe from ditto . ..070 

4 ft. iron bedstead, and 2 3-fk. ditto 1 15 6 

8 ffc. dresser, with 2 drawers, 3 shelves and standards oyer, and 

pot-board under . - . • ■ 10 6 

16 iron surplice hooks, towel roller, and copper lid « • , • 4 6 

6 8 6 



Plate XI. — Ground and bedroom plan, witti devation of 
cottage, with the foUowing axjcommodation,— Ground floor, 
outside porch, lobby 9x4, living-room 12)^9, with recess 
for dresser, scullery 7ft. 6 x 6ft. 0, pantry 8x4, coal-cellar 
under the stairs; chamber floor, parents* *bedl*oom 12x9, 
girls* bedroom 12 x 6, boys* do. 6x6. This is a comfort- 
able ^' Healthy Moral Cottage'* for an agricultural labourer. 
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and it is only by the greatest economy in the choice and by 
the use of materials that it can be built, to enable it to be 
let for a moderate rent so as to yield a fair interest as an 
inyestment. Also well adapted for an artisan at an in- 
creased rent. 



Estimated Bill of Quantities. 

£ 8, d, £ 8, d. 
183*0 cube concrete footings and plinth . . .12 2 

808*6 sup. of clay wall 6 14 8 

168*0 sup. 1^ brick wall chimneys . . . . 5 12 

300*0 snp. i bk. on edge 2 14 

Stone step to pantry 2 

20 ft. run of 8 in., 50 ft. run of 7 in. flue, and 2 in. 

air-pipe 15 

17 9 10 

616*0 sup. asphalted roof, close boarded . . . 7 14 

48*0 run of metal gutter, 30 ft. 2-inch pipe, 2 shoes 17 

9 10 

32 yards lath, lay and set, ceilings . . . . 1 17 4 

138 yaids of lime white . . . . . . 16 1 

7 cement weathered sills . ., . . . .036 

2 16 11 

288*0 sup. concrete floor 12 4 

288*0 sup. plaster floor, wrought joists, &c. . .370 

. 4 9 4 

6 1^ moulded sliding casements, as before • ..600 
1 Ditto ditto ditto . . .10 
1 Inch ledge outside door, &c., same as before ..100 

7 J ditto ditto ditto . .300 
1 I ditto ditto ditto . ..100 

Stairs and strings and rail 10 

4 chimney shelves 6 

40 ft. 1-inch shelves to pantiy, scullery, &c. . . 10 

50*0 sup. { match lining to stairs, &c 16 8 

54*0 run of 3x1 -.046 

1 rough outside porch . . . . • . . 10 

15 7 2 

49 4 3 
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Walls of concrete or rammed earth, add . 



Ditto stone pebbles and brick quoins, add 



Ditto 9 in. brick, bnilt hollow, add . 



Ditto 9 in. brick, built solid, add . 



Ditto 14 in. stone rubble, add . 



£ s, d, £ 5. d, 
49 4 3 
8 7 4 

52 11 7 



54 11 



49 


4 


3 


5 


6 


•9 


49 


4 


3 


10 


2 





49 


4 


3 


13 


9 





49 


4 


3 


10 


2 






59 6 8 



62 13 8 



59 6 8 



Pantile roof^ add 11. 5s. 8d.; plain tiles, add 21. lis. id.; slate^ add 
5/. 25. Sd. ; thatch, add 21. lis. id. 
Fittings, stoYes, bedsteads, &c., as before, 61. Zs. 6d. 



Statement of the Beqtmites of Cottage Architecturey hy the 
late J. 0. LoudoUy Usq., published in 1831. 

The essential requisites of a comfortable labourer's cottage 
may be thus summed up : — 

1. The cottage should be placed alongside a pubUc road, 
as being more cheerful than a solitary situation, and in 
order that the cottager may enjoy the applause of the 
public, when he has his garden in good order and keeping. 

2. The cottage should be so placed, that the sun may 
shine on every side of it every day throughout the year, 
when he is visible ; for this reason, the front of the cottage 
can only be parallel to the public road in the case of roads 
in the direction of North East, South West, North West, 
and South East ; in all other cases the front must be placed 
obliquely to the road, which as we have previously shown. 



is greatly preferable to having the front parallel to the 
road. 

3. Every cottage ought to have the floor elevated, that it 
may be dry ; the walls double, or hollow, or battened, or 
not less than eighteen inches thick, that they may retain 
heat, with a course of slate, or flagstone, or tiles bedded in 
cement six inches above the surface, to prevent the rising of 
damp ; the roof thick or double, for the sake of warmth, 
and projecting eighteen inches or two feet at the eaves, in 
order to keep the walls dry, and to check the radiation of 
heat from their exterior surface. 

4. In general every cottage ought to be two stories high, 
so that the sleeping rooms may not be on the ground floor, 
and the ground floor ought to be from six inches to one foot 
above the outer surface. 

5. The miniTnuTn of accommodation ought to be a kitchen 
or Kving-room, a back kitchen or wash-house, and a pantry, 
on the ground floor, with three bed-rooms over ; or two rooms 
and a wash-house on the ground floor, and two bed-rooms 
over. 

6. Every cottage, including its garden, yard, &c., ought 
to occupy not less than one sixth of an acre, and the garden 
ought to surround the cottage, or at all events to extend 
both before and behind. In general there ought to be a 
front garden and a back yard, the latter being entered from 
the back kitchen, and containing a privy, liquid manure 
tank, place for dust and ashes, and place for fuel. 

7. If practicable, every cottage ought to stand singly and 
surrounded by its garden, or, at all events not more than 
two cottages ought to be joined together. Among other 
important arguments in favour of this arrangement, it may be 
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mentioned, that it is the only one by which the sun can 
shine every day on every side of the cottage. When 
cottages are joined together in a row, unless the row is in a 
diagonal direction with reference to a South and li^orth line, 
the sun will shine chiefly on one side. By having cottages 
singly or in pairs, they may always be placed along any 
road in such a manner that the sun may shine on eveiy 
side of them, provided the point be given up of having, the 
fix)iit parallel with the road; a point, which, in our opinion, 
ought not for a moment to be put in competition with the 
advantage of an equal diffusion of sunshine. 

8. Every cottage ought to have an entrance porch for 
containing the labourer's tools, and into which, if possible, 
the stairs ought to open, in order that the bed-rooms maybe 
communicated with, without passing through the front or 
back kitchen. This, in the case of sickness, is very desirable ; 
also in the case of deaths, as the remains may be carried 
down stairs while the family are in the front room. 

9. The door to the front kitchen or best room should open 
from the porch, and not from the back kitchen, which as it 
contains the working utensils and washing apparatus, can 
never be fit for being passed through by a stranger, or even 
the master of the family where proper regard is had by the 
mistress to deanHness and delicacy. 

10. When there is not a supply of clear water from a 
spring adjoining the cottage, or from some other efficient 
source, then there ought to be a well or tank partly under 
the floor of the back kitchen supplied from the roof, with a 
pump in the back kitchen for drawing it up for use, as here- 
after described in detail. The advantages of having the 
tank or well under the back kitchen, are, that it will be 
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secure from frost, and that the labour of carrying water 
will be avoided. 

11. The privy should always be separated from the 
dwelling, imless it is a proper water-closet, with a soil-pipe 
communicating with a distant Uquid manure tank or cess- 
pool. When detached, the privy should be over or adjoining 
a Uquid manure tank, in which a straight tube from the 
bottom of the basin ought to terminate, by which means 
the soil basin may always be kept clean by pouring down 
the common slops of the house. "So surface being left from 
which smell could arise, except that of the area of the pipe, 
the double flap to be hereafter described will prevent the 
escape of the evaporation from this small surface, and also 
insure a clean and dry seat. 

12. The situation of the liquid manure tank should be 
as far as possible from that of the filtered water tank, or 
dear water well ; it should be covered by an air-tight cover 
of flagstone and have a narrow well adjoining, into which 
the liquid should filter through a grating, so as to be 
pumped up or taken away without grosser impurities, and 
in this state applied to the soil about growing crops. 

13. In general, proprietors ought not to intrust the 
erection of labourers' cottages on their estates to the 
farmers, as it is entirely owing to this practice that so 
many wretched hovels exist in the best cultivated districts 
of Scotland and in JN'orthumberland. 

14. No landed proprietor, as we think, ought to charge 
more for the land on which cottages are built than he 
would receive for it from a farmer, if let as part of a farm, 
and no more rent ought to be charged for the cost of 
buUding the cottage and inclosing the garden than the 
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same sum. would yield if invested in land, or, at all 
events, not more than can be obtained by Goyemment 
securities. 

15. Most of these conditions are laid down on the 
supposition that the intended builder of the cottage is 
actuated more by feelings of human sympathy than by a 
desire to make money, and hence they are addressed to 
the wealthy, and especially to the proprietors of land and 
extensive manufactories or mines. 

The above propositions, to be carried out in their full 
integrity, so as to yield a fair interest for the outlay, could 
only be provided in isolated positions, where the wages of 
Agricultural Labourers were equal to that of Town La- 
bourers receiving from 18 to 20 shillings per week, and 
who would be willing to pay for a good home, 2«. 6rf. per 
week as rent. 

A Pkafor Pretty Cottages. 

Bural Cottages may be classed into two kinds, the 
pleasant and the repulsive. It is not alone upon the extent 
and character of the accommodation within that a dwelling is 
attractive, but this depends in some measure upon external 
appearance and upon accessories, which to the casual observer 
appear unimportant. So closely is agreeableness in a dwell- 
ing connected with situation, convenience of access, privacy, 
and healthfulness, that taste in design and extent of ac- 
commodation cannot compensate for the absence of these 
conditions ; but to render a cottage desirable as a residence 
as well as suitable for a labourer and his family, other ad- 
ventitious circumstances require to be kept in view. There 
are other accessories which tend to heighten the enjoyment 
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of the inmates of the cottage, and not the least of these is a 
pleasant garden. 

The enjoyment derived from viewing beautiful objects 
does not imply the possession of wealth or of a cultivated 
taste. The ploughman and his family may possess taste, 
and a just appreciation of the beautiful, as much as those 
surrounded with elegance and luxury; if the taste is dormant 
— ^if he sees no charms in the works of nature, to cultivate 
his taste is a duty enforced by the neglect to which the 
rural labourer has been subjected. If happiness is not 
present in the cottage, it will be sought elsewhere. When 
the character of the dwellings of the rural labourers is con- 
sidered, it wiU be seen that most of these are bleak and 
dreary as residences. There is little or nothing about them 
attractive to the indwellers. To an onlooker many of these 
cottages convey impressions of wretchedness and desolation. 
There are districts, particularly in the Highlands, where 
the rural labourer is worse lodged in his cottage than the 
"Eed Indian in his Wigwam." 

In 1814 Mr. Thos. D. W. Deaam, Architect of Cran- 
boum, in Kent, sent to the Repertory of Arts " Hints on 
Cottage Building;*' and, in 1820, published it, dedicated to 
the Marquis Camden. 

BeKeving the same to be not generally known induces us 
to draw particular attention to it. Bricks being free of duty, 
the adoption possesses features of general use. 

The object proposed was to reconcile "economy and 
durability ** in the construction of dwellings for the labour- 
ing poor. 

In the construction of buildings of this class cheapness 
and durability are necessary; for,imless these can be recon- 
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died, the poor will either want cottages or they must put 
up with those of the most flimsy constructioD^ and such as 
are barely sufficient to preserve them firom the inclemency 
of the weather. 

Cottages for the labouring poor should be so constructed 
as to be little Hable to injury. 

It is desirable that the habitations of the poor, consistent 
with their comfort and our obligations to them (for those 
who are placed in a superior situation are certainly under 
obligation to those of this class) should be che(yi>, durabk, 
and healthy. 

This method of building walls hollow with the common 
bricks 9 x 4^ x 3 is, beyond all doubt, the best method in 
the use of bricks for cottages, with a still greater advantage 
with half-bricks as stretchers. 

Fig. 1, Plate XII., shows part of an elevation constructed 
with common bricks. It is of first-rate importance. All 
the bricks should be well formed, square, and all of one size. 
The footings should be either concrete or two bricks wide, 
and the plinth, or foundation- wall, should be twelve inches 
thick. They will require sufficient bricks 12 x 4i x 3 for 
headers. This wall will be built in the old English manner, 
consisting of alternate courses of headers and stretchers. 
The next above is a stretching course on edge; and the 
backing or inside course is the same, leaving an interval 
between of three inches. These are then covered with a 
heading course laid flat ; so follow on to the finished height. 

Fig. 2 is the section of the wall, showing the hollow space 
in the same ; describing more clearly its construction. 

Fig. 3. Plan on the upper course of foundation plinth, 
showing the manner of bonding the angles. 
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Fig. 4. Elevation, shoTOig door and window. To pre- 
vent the labour and waste by catting bricks, some headers 
should be prepared by the brickmaker for doors and windows; 
also some bricks three inches square for the arches over the 
doors and windows. 

Building walls thus produce a saving of one-third of 
bricks, with one-half of mortar ; labour about the same ; 
with the advantage of freedom from damp. A careful work- 
man will produce a fair face to both sides of the wall. A 
coat of lime-white inside will be preferable to that of render- 
ing in mortar. 

Estimate of one square of walling built hollow, and lime- 
whited: — 

£ a, d, 

750 bricks at 20s. per 1000 15 

Labour, say 050 

Mortar . 018 

Lune-white 006 

12 2 



By some it may be considered that the brick in edge 
course looks unsightly — a defect of not much account, if 
the cottage possess other more important advantages, as 
freedom from damp, strength, facilities for ventilation, with 
considerable saving in cost. 

A variation can be adopted to meet the desire of appear- 
ance by having the stretchers half-bricks, the bricks being 
divided longitudinally. This is accomplished by drawing a 
knife or other sharp instrument about half through them 
while in a state between wet and dry, and after they are 
burned, a slight stroke of the trowel on the reverse will 
divide them as required. Adopting these bricks the wall 
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will have all the courses three inches in height instead of 
being, as in the preceding method, alternately three and 
four-and-a-half inches. 

The work may either be carried up in the old English 
manner ; that is, a course of all headers, and then a course 
of stretchers, or in Flemish bond, consisting of alternate 
headers and stretchers in each course ; as the air may be 
made to circulate freely through the walls both ways. 

The object aimed at is to render the external walls, whe- 
ther of cottages or more important buildings, dry and 
durable, consistent with economy. 

With respect to the first, it must be evident that walls 
thus constructed, even in the most exposed situations, are 
not Hable to become damp from any ordinary cause ; for, 
though every other course is carried through the wall 
(admitting it to be only nine inches thick), yet a vacuum is 
not only left longitudinally through each stretching course 
above and below, but also between the heading courses, the 
vertical joints being left open at least three inches in length 
in the interior of the wall, so as to allow the air to circulate 
freely throughout 

A few Remarks on Building Pisiy or Earthen Walk. 

The earth proper for this work should be neither sand 
nor clay, but partaking of both. Clay is particularly objec 
tionable. Common red gravel, such as is found in numerous 
districts, is excellent — ^to be used in its natural state as it is 
dug without screening, or it is equally good when screened ; 
but in all this kind of work, except in cases where the walls 
are two feet and upwards in thickness, no stones should 
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be left in it larger than ducks' eggs, and these should be 
kept to the middle of the wall, as the work is carried up 
course by course. 

Ballast or shingle mixed with sand or chalk. 

Chalk alone will do of itself. 

Calcareous limestone, and the like road scrapings. 

Primitive, or secondary limestones, and the like road 
scrapings ; or lime grout previously mixed, and not wet. 

All the above will cohere and continue to solidify, and, 
with the exception of the chalk, will have strong tendency 
to concretion by means of the small portion of lime which 
is to be incorporated with them, and, of course, becomes 
very durable. The bolder and coarser the sort of earth the 
better. When used it should retain no more moisture than 
lust to make it adhere to&:ether under the pressure of the 
ihumb and finger. Notvdtiistending earJ bordering on 
sand appear to make the strongest work, nevertheless good 
earths may be found in parts that do not abound with sand. 
Those that abound with a mixture of grit and fine gravel 
are generally the best. 

Having provided proper earth, as much should be put in 
e|ch layer as to form about an inch and a half when com- 
pressed by ramming. 

The materials to be used should neither be too wet nor too 
dry, but similar to the state they are dug up in ; for water 
prevents compression, if more than damp, and, if too dry, 
that will not do for the contrary reason, as the stuff will not 
then cohere at all. 

All the preparation required, in case of using any of the 
silicious earth, is to mix very equally, and intimately, from 
one-fifth to one-tenth part of good lime in powder — say. 
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from one to two bushels of ground stone-lime to every five 
or ten bushels of gravel ; but where any caloaareous Hmestcfne 
is used this is unnecessary, and the same of the like road 
scrapings. Where the primitive or secondary limestone is 
used with similar road scrapings mixed with it, no lime or 
sand is required to be grouted or previously inoorporated. 

Small pieces of oak, or larch board, or red pine, about 
three or four feet long, two inches thick, by four or eight 
inches wide, will be occasionally required to lay in the 
middle of the walls at each of the angles ; but not to project 
through, and should be laid alternately right and fefit about 
eighteen inches rise one above the other. 

Plate XIII. — Shows portion of wall built, wifli the frfune 
fixed over for a continuation of the work ; these frames ot 
oaisdons are provided as foUows, for walls either fourteen ot 
sixteen inches thick. The perspective view of the friKme 
shows how it is fixed to build the angle of a bidlding* 

The mould consists of two long planks, (rf Fig. 1) 12^ ft. 
long for the outside and two shorter ones for tiie inside, each 
twenty inches broad, and one inch and a quarter thidk eadh 
plank ; each strengthened by ledges screwed across ihem at 
about two feet six inches from centre to centre ; hdies i^ 
made through these pieces at top and bottom, to areoeit^ 
the bolts which hold the boards parallel to each other, four- 
teen or sixteen inches asimder, or the thickness of the wall 
intended to be formed between them ; iron plates with holes 
in Udem are sclrewed on to prevent the holes wearing witii 
the bolts. The bolts have a large head at one end, and a kejr 
passes through the other to keep the plates together. When 
a wall is to be built, the foundation is laid in bridt or stone 
work, or of concrete, which is carried nine or twelve inches 
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above the ground; upon this foundation the planks are 
placed and bolted together ; two boards Hke that shown at 
o are placed between the planks at the ends, to form the 
ends of the moulds, then boards are placed between the two 
bolts which are seen dose together at the ends of the mould, 
and are holdfast by that means ; the earth has now to be 
rammed in between the moulds. 

When the gravel is well mixed, lay a course about the 
thickness of a brick on the wall, and with the foot move all 
the larger stones to the middle line of the wall and regulate 
the whole pretty even at the surface ; then walk and tread 
it down from end to end ; next begin to ram it well, but 
moderately, as too heavy blows will not do half so well as 
oft repeated moderate blows. Keep ramming close to the 
boards, as well as the centre line, and mind the angles of the 
rammer do not out the boards, and increase the force as the 
stuff hardens. 

As soon as the rammer ceases to sink or make any further^ 
impression by heavy blows, lay on another course and proceed 
as before until brought up to top of boards, then take out 
the keys from the bolts, and draw out the bolts ; the planks 
are then removed, and put together f^ain, the bolts at the 
end being put through the holes left in the wall ; only one 
of the end boards is now put in, and the ramming proceeds 
as before ; in this manner straight walls may be built of any 
length, and when the lower course is finished, then the 
mould may be taken to pieces and put together again upon 
the course, the lower bolts of the frame being put through the 
bolt holes which the upper bolts made in the wall at the 
first operation, to insure that the upper part of the wall is 
in the same place, and exactly over the lower. 

F 2 



When a wall is to be built thinner than usual, a block 
of wood must be placed under the head of each bolt, or 
extra key holes, so as to diminish the space between the 
planks. 

When the angle walls of buildings are to be made, the 
apparatus is put together as shown in the Plate : four of the 
planks are put together to form a right-angled mould, one 
end of each of the planks f and h is furnished with double 
bolts, the other ends at the internal angle have each two 
eyebolts fixed into them, as shown separately at b, d; then a 
bolt n connects the two moulds, so as to form a hinge, the 
planks are kept together, so as to be perpendicular to each 
other, by a long iron rod k, hooked into eyebolts fixed in 
the planks. The outside planks of the mould are joined 
together in a different manner (see Fig. 2), that of one frame 
being longer than that of the other, and the two holes 
through its end o, to receive the bolts 1 1, which are fastened 
to the ends of the other shorter plank, and the keys are put 
through the ends of the bolts to secure the planks together ; 
a piece of wood p is occasionally placed between the end of 
the short plank and the side of the other, to increase the 
space between the planks, to makei a thicker wall, the 
two bolts at the end of the plank being received into the 
notches in the piece of wood, and these bolts are then put 
through the hole zz o{ the long plank. In building the angle 
wall, it is necessary that the vertical joints formed between 
each mould should not be over one another, but arranged in 
the same manner as the joints of brickwork ; this is accom- 
plished by making the lower course of wall upon the brick- 
work only half the length of the mould, which is done by 
placing the ei\d board g of the mould in the middle of it : 
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the next course over this is to be made the whole length of 
the mouldy the next one only half, and so on. 

The mould should be planed smooth inside, and, if desirous 
{hat the surfaces of the work should look well, the inside of 
them must not be injured. 

The frames should be made of 1^-inch deal, ploughed and 
iron-tongued to each other. The bolts and pins, or keys, of 
iron, as are also the plates on the holes in the sides of the 
frame. These plates are put to prevent the keys from cutting 
into the wood, and the holes from grilling and wearing. 

This sort of mould is calculated for making walls from 
nine inches to twenty-four inches in thickness. 

When employed for straight walls, or making good 
between the comers of buildings, the two returns of the 
frame are used in pairs ; // and f h make two sets of frames. 
The boards marked g must be of length equal to the thick- 
ness of the wall to be made, and are for the purpose of 
stoppiBg the earth, and making ends or jambs to doors or 
windows, or wherever wanted. 

The piece of wood (p) is two inches thick, and is for the 
purpose of making out the external sides of the moulds, 
from a fourteen-inch to a sixteen-inch wall. By intro- 
ducing this piece between the two sills (//), and putting 
the fixed iron-pins in the outer holes (z 2), and taking away 
the blocks under the heads of the outer bolts, the sides of 
the frames will then be sixteen inches asunder, and thereby 
adapted for a sixteen-inch wall. Fig. e shows pieces of wood 
about one-and-a-half inch square, cut to the length oi the 
thickness of wall, and are for gauges to be applied on top 
of the bolt to keep the keys from drawing the sides too 
dose to each other. 
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In begiiming the first layer of wall^ some of them will be 
required at the bottom, the more firmly to support the 
frame on the brick or stone work. They are then worked 
into the wall, and, after the firame is taken down, drove ont. 
After the first course they are only necessary to the top 
irons, and may be taken out as soon as the earth is rammed 
up near them, so that no holes are left in the upper course 
of the wall more than tiie bolt-hole. 

When these frames are used, one side is placed ft iraeh a 
direction that the front board may be required to be taken 
away, and then, by means of the angular iron brace (k), the 
other return is sure to stand at right angles with the first 
Care should then be taken in the first course to set the sides 
level ; that being done, and plumbed upright, the other upper 
courses, from the nature of the frame, and maimer of using 
them, must, of course, come upright and level, and a wall 
being properly begun cannot well get wrong. After the first 
course of a building is done, the mould should be moved to 
another, and so on till all the courses are up; and as the 
top holes of each preceding course become the bottom holes 
in the succeeding ones, no difiB.culty will be found in fixing 
the mould after the fiirst course is properly done. Fig. 3 
shows the iron-^in and staple that keep the internal angle 
of the firame together, k, fig. 4, an iron stay to set the 
returns at right angles. This is only wanted where other 
means of setting the building square are not to be obtained. 

Having described the firame and means of applying it 
generally, it may be necessary to observe the following par- 
ticulars in the process : — ^Having carried one course round 
the building, it firequently happens that the top thereof 
becomes too dry to attach to the next succeeding course, 
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and, therefore, it is advisable &at| as soon as the frame is 
set for the sucoeeding course, a small quantity of thick 
grout, composed of one-fifth lime and four-fifths earth, be 
poured on top ai each course immediately before the first 
lay^ of earth is put in. A very small quantity is sufBcient, 
and will add much to the strength of the work by cem^it- 
ing the courses well together at the joints. The w(»*kman 
should also, with the comer of his rammer, in ramming 
home to fhe upright joints, cut down a little of that part of 
tiie wall up to which he works. This will make the upright 
joints key together, and imite in a solid maimer. Having 
thus proceeded and got up the wall, the next thing will be 
to stop the bolt-holes with mortar made of one-fourth Ume 
and three-fourths earth — the same as the wall. 

The rammer (x) should be about three feet six inches or 
four feet long, of any sound wood four inches square at the 
butt end, and tapering to fit the hand ; the lower end to be 
capped with a piece of cast-iron screwed in the sides, with 
sorew-holes countersunk. 

If it be desirous to have a superior face to the wall ex- 
ternally, in making the walls about three inches in thickness 
of loose earth should be put in each course, which done, the 
same, by means of a trowel made for the purpose, is drawn 
back and cleared from the face of the wall, and the space then 
filled up with the facing composition, forming about an inch 
in thickness. The whole then is firmly rammed (on which, 
and properly preparing the facing, much depends the per- 
fection of the &ced work) till it is quite hard, when it will 
be compressed to about one-and-a-half inch in thickness. 
The common facing stuff is composed of lime one part, and 
earth, same as used for waUing, three parts. 
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The lime and earth mixed and slaked together the same 
as for mortar. The more it is slaked and wetted the better, 
provided time can be allowed for it again to dry and 
pulverise, so as to be fit for ramming. The better sort of 
facing stuff may have a small quantity more of Ume in it. 

The proper season for performing this work is any time 
that the earth can be procured suficiently dry for the pur- 
pose. The more early in the season the better, in order to 
give it time to dry before finishing, or it would be advisable 
not to finish till the year after it is built. 

It is a sine qud non that earth-wall buildings stand on a 
plinth footing or foundation. Whether brick, ashlar, flint, 
rubble stone, or concrete, should be carried up one foot above 
the surface of the ground, so as to keep them dry from 
both drip and soakage water. 

When the walls are finished they should be covered by a 
projecting roof, and defended from all gutter water and 
leaky spouts. 

If garden walls, they may be coped or thatched, and on 
good foundations will last nearly, if not equal to stone, and, 
if built with good concrete, will surpass stone in its lasting 
qualities, as is shown in the remains of works done in Great 
Britain by the Romans. 

They are as superior to the Devonshire cob-walls or the 
eastern coimties clay walls as silver is to copper, or as gold 
to copper, if done in concrete. 

These walls may be plastered on either side, and coloured 
to any tint, and when desired to be plastered, the sooner 
the better ; for these waUs dry very quickly, and will carry 
any weight immediately. They are very warm in winter, 
and cool in summer. 
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By standing up against the inside frame pieces of wood 
to project about two inches, slots or grooves can be left in 
the walls for brick on edge or brick flat partition walls. 
Fix in the window and door frames so as to build in the 
walls brick arches in two or more half-bricks; rims can be 
carried from the reveals inside and out. Bed on with 
mortar 2x4 wood plates, and build joints in as the works 
proceed. Chimney-breast requires a few bricks as liigh as 
the gullet or throat of the flue: after which, a square or 
circular case, tapering very little to allow for draught, keep- 
ing the widest end upwards, will form a flue of any required 
size. These must be perfected as the work proceeds, or 
provide nine-inch red or stone ware pipes. 

For common cottages, when tiie whole of the walls are 
up and covered in, the holes should bq stopped with very 
coarse mortar made the same as the facing stuff, but used 
wetter, and tiie wall then Ume-washed over with lime and 
sh^rp sand, which should be made up in small quantities 
and used while hot. This may readily be done by adding a 
knob of lime and sand a little at a time as it is used. 

For better kinds of cottages the better sort of facing stuff 
may be used, and then, as before, the whole limewhited, or 
if it be required to make the finishing as perfect as possible, 
the following is the true mode, viz. : with water and a 
brush thoroughly wet and soak the face of the wall for two 
or three yards in superfices at a time, all which part during 
the said wetting should be continually rubbed and worked , 
about with a hand float, till such time as the face is rubbed 
smooth and even, by which the facing composition will so 
wash up as to become a pleasant colour, the face smooth 
and hard when dry,3and not liable to scale off as a coat of 



plasty would do. This finishing irould be still improved 
l^ a small quantity of Ume being put in the water used for 
soaking the face, and if, after the wall is well soaked and 
rubbed, as above mentioned, there be thrown thereon with 
a brudi some of the lime and sand, (such as used for lime- 
whiting,) and then also worked into the faoe, the face will 
then become as perfect and hard as stucco. 

Unlike concrete great care must be observed to see that 
the workmen compress the earth well, as the stability of the 
waU depends upon this being well done. 

In most places iliose walls can be constructed at a cost of 
3d. per jfoot super., or 2« .3d. per yard, or 4«. per rod of 16 
feet, or 25^. per square of 100 feet, or 3/. 9s. Qd. per rod of 
272 &ei 

Specimens of houses built in 1800 in this kind of work 
may be seen at Henley Hill, near Bamet, Herts« 

Deacriptim Detaib of the component parts of a Cottage. 

Doors. 
Door, noun substantive, (bop, bujie, Saxon ; dorm, Erse.) 

''The gate of a house; that which opens to yield entrance. Door ia 
nsed of houses, and gates of cities or publick buildings ; except in the 
licence of poetry." — Dr, S. J^h/nson, 

"All the castle quaked from the ground, 
And every door of free will open flew." 

Fairy Qiieen, 

"In the side a. door 

Contrived ; and of provisions laid in laige, 

For man and beast." 

MiltorCs Paradise Lost, 

" To the same end men several paths may tread, 
As many doors unto one temple lead." 

J>eiiiham. 
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'' For without rules there can be no art, any more than there can be a 
house "without a door to conduct you in." — Dryden, 

**In familiar language, a house; often in the plural, doorsJ" — Dr, 8, 
Jdh/Mon, 

*'Lay one piece of flesh or fish in the open air, and another of the same 
kind and bigness within doorsJ** — BcuorCs NcUwral History, 

'' Let him doubt whether his cloathes be warm, and so go naked ; 
whether his house be firm, and live without doors" — Decay of Piety, 

''Martin's office is now the second door in the street, where he will see 
Pamell. " — Arhuthnot, 

'' Lambs, though they are bred within doors^ and never saw the action 
of their own species, push at those who approach them with their fore- 
heads." — AddisorCs Spectator, 

Doorcase, noun substantive^ {door and case,) 

" The frame in which the door is enclosed." — Dr, 8, Johnson. 

''The making of frames for doorcases is the fiaming of two pieces of 
wood athwart two other pieces." — Mixon, 

The most useful doors for Agricultural Labourers' 
Cottages are for external doors^ inch ledge doors from 
yellow dram batters, grooved and iron tongued beaded 
joints, with either 3 or 4 inch ledges, each ledge to have 
two 1^ screws at each end; the minimum size of doors 
6ft-6 high by 2ft-7 wide, hung with 18-in. Garnet hmges 
to proper rebated and beaded solid fir frame, or door case 
4x3. Two 6-in. iron rod bolts, Norfolk thumb latch, with 
10-in. wood stock-loA as fastenings. 2J by 11 York stone 
sill. Cost of the same, say from 20s. 

Inside door | inch ledge grooved and iron tongued or 
rebated with f ledges as before, minimum size 6ft-6 by 
2ft-6, hung with 12-in. Garnet hinges, to proper rebated 
and beaded solid fir frames 3 J x 2 J. Thumb latch for the 
common door on the ground floor, those to the bed-rooms 
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will require latches with inside bolts attached. Cost, say 
about from 12^. 

It is sometimes desirable to have tiie outside back door 
in two heights, so that the upper half may occasionally be 
open; this adds to the cost: doors to pantry, coal store, 
necessaire, &c. Size, 6ft 6 x 2ft. Cost firom 10«. each. 

Windows. 

Window, noun substantive, {mndiu, Danish; Skinner 
thinks it originally wind-door.) 

** An aperture in & building by which air and light are intermitted." — 
Dr, S. Johnson. 

'* Being one day at my wmdow all alone, 

Many strange things happened me to see." 

Spenser, 
** A fair view her window yields, 

The town, the river, and the fields." 

Watter. 

** When you leave the windows open for air, leave books on the window 
seat, that they may get air too." — Swift, 

'* He through a little vmdow cast his sight, 
Though thick of bars that gave a scanty light." 

Dryd&n, 

^' The frame of ^ass or any other materials that cover the aperture." — 
Dr, 8, Johnson, 

** To Thee I do commend my watchful soul 
Ere I let &11 the windows of mine eyes : 
Sleeping or waking, oh defend me still ! " 

Shakespeare^ s Richa/rd III, 

''In the sun's light, let into my darkened chamber through a small 
round hole in my mTw^oi^J-shutter, at about ten or twelve feet &om the 
window, I placed a lens." — NewtorCs Optics, 

*' Between these half columns above, the whole room was windowed 
around." — WottorCs Architecture, 

** With pert flat eyes she windowed well its head ; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead." 

Pope^s Dimdad, 
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The most useM size of windows for '' Agricultoral La- 
bourer's Cottages/' the TniniTninn size, say 3ft. wide, and 
4ft-6 liigh or 4ft-6 wide by 4ft-6 high, the first in two com- 
partmentSy one of them either to slide on runners or hinged 
to open outwards, the last for two portions to slide on 
runners or hinged to open outwards, the sashes to be 2ins. 
thick glazed with 20-ounce glass in solid fir frames, 5x2^ 
sill weathered and throated at a cost price from 20$. per 
frame. Plate XTV". 

Staijw. 
Staib, noun substantive, (jtsejeji, Saxon, «%A^, Dutch.) 

''Steps by wliich we rise in ascent from the lower part of a building to 
the upper. Stair was anciently used for the whole order of steps ; but 
stavr now, if it be used at all, signifies, as in MiUorif only one flight of 
steps." — Dr. 8, Jolmson. 

*^A good builder to a high tower will hot make his stair upright, but 
winding almost the full compass about, that the steepness be the more 
insensible." — Sidney. 

" How many cowards, whose hearts are all as fiEdse 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars." 

Shc^cespeare. 

** I would have one only good room above stairs of some forty feet high." 
Bacon. 

" Sir James Tyrrell repairing to the Tower by night, attended by two 
servants, stood at the stair foot, and sent there two villains to execute the 
murder." — Bacon. 

" Satan now on the lower stair ^ 
That scaled by steps of gold to heaven gate. 
Looks down with wonder at the sudden view 
Of aU the world." 

MiUovUs Paradise Lost 

" The stai/rs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels ascending and descending." 

MUton^s Paradise Lost. 
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Staibcase, nomi sabstantiye, {stair and case.) 

« The part of the &brick that contains the stairs,*^ — J)r, 8, Johnson, 

'' To make a complete staircase is a curious piece of aichitectare." — 
Wotton. 

** I cannot forbear mentioning a stairoase^ where the easiness of the 
ascent, the disposition of the flights, and the convenient landings are 
admirably contrived." — Addison on Italy* 

Stairs for agricultural labourers' cottages are mostly 
provided of wood, viz. : inch treads, | riser housed into 
inch close and inch wall strings, framed, square, octagon, or 
turned newels, ^ inch capping, | square baluster with 2^ 
rail steps composed of flyers and winders, at a cost of Is. 6d. 
per step. 

It has been a matter of great surprise to us that no fire- 
proof stairs have been provided at a cost to supersede those 
of wood : it is no credit to the stoneware manufacturers that 
they have not produced such an article suitable for the agri- 
cultural labourer's cottage ; and that owners of slate quarries 
have not provided the same, as it does not require a fine 
material : their attention has been drawn to the importance 
of a fire-proof stair, constructed with detail drawings, 
showing how readily it could be provided ; as yet they have 
evinced no desire to provide such, no doubt considering it 
would not yield them sufficient remuneration, but &om the 
large number that would be required they labour under a 
great mistake. An apparent difficulty arises as to the 
fixing in regard to handrail ; this is remedied by having all 
the steps winders. The treads and riser in stone- ware could 
be provided firom 2s. per step, and in slate firom 3s. per step. 

Some years since. Chance Brothers, the glass manu- 
facturers, had an idea of introducing a material of great 
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hardness from their works at Oldbury ; this we believe would 
have met the wani 

Plate XV., XVI. — ^Double cottage. — ^Plan of ground 
and bed-room floor, front elevation, plan of floor, joist 
and plan of timbers of roof and section. 

Accommodation to each cottage outside front poroh, en- 
trance lobby and stairs 9ft. 6 x 6ft., Kving-room 10ft. 6 x 10ft., 
scullery or back kitchen 10ft. x 7ft. 6, pantry or dairy 
6ft. X 6ft., parents' bed-room 16ft. x 8ft., girls' bed-room 
10ft. X 7ft. 6, boys' bed-room 6ft. x 6ft. 

Here the principle is well carried out, the privacy of the 
parents' bed-room by the position of the stairs. Altogether 
a well disposed comfortable cottage suitable for an intelligent 
family. 

Estimated Bill of Quantitiea, 

£ 8. d. 

168^0 cube concrete 18 

1116-0 sup. clay wall 9 5 

850*0 sup. 1^ brick chimney . . . . . 11 18 

586*0 sap. i brick on edge partitions . . ..625 

40 ft. run of 8 in. flue, 96 ft. run of 7 in. ditto, and 

8 in. air pipe . .... . .800 

2 steps to pantry 4 

81 12 5 

748 ft. snp. aspAalted felt, on close boarded Toof^ with 

rafters, ceiling joists, and plates . . .970 
110 ft. run of metal gutter, 82 ft. 2-inch pipe, 2 shoes 16 

10 18 

525 ft. sup. concrete floor . . . . ..289 

60 yards of lath, lay set ceiling . . . . 8 10 6 

19B yards of lime white wdls 14 6 

525 fL sup. plaster floor, joists, pale drawn . . 6 11 8 
20 cement sills, weathered . : . . . . 10 

14 

Carried forward . . . . £56 5 5 
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£ 8, d. £ 5. d. 

Brought forward 56 5 5 

8 H sliding casements, and solid frames, as before .800 
10 li ditto ditto . . ..500 

2 1 in. ledge door, solid frame, as before . . .200 
12 I ditto ditto . . . . t 4 

4 J * ditto ditto . . .200 

2 stairs complete 2 

8 shelves to chimneys 12 

60 ft snp. } match linings 10 

40 ft. ran of 1 in. shelyes 10 

40 ft. nm 3 X 1 to i brick partitions . . . . 5 

4 porches . 2 3 7 

^ 30 14 7 

£87 

87 

Walls of oonipressed earih or concrete, add • . 4 12 6 

91 12 6 

87 

Ditto stone pebble, with brick quoins, add . . 6 18 9 

93 18 9 

87 

Ditto 9 in. brick, built hollow, add . . . 13 17 6 

. 100 14 2 

87 

Ditto 9 in. ditto, built solid, add . . . . 18 10 a 

.... 105 6 8 

87 

Ditto 14 in. stone rubble, add . . • . . . i3 17 6^ 

. . ... ~r 100 14 2 

If pantiles to roo^ add 11, lis. 2d. ; plain tiles, add Zh 28. id. ; slates, 
add 61, 45. 8d.; thatch, add Zl. 28. Ad, 
Fittings to each cottage, 62. 17^. 6(2. 



Plate A.V11. — ^Design for a single cottage consistmg of 
plan of Qronnd-floor, plan of bed-room floor. Front 
elevation. 

* • • • • 

Accommodation — ^Front and back porches: entrance- 
lobby, 4-0 X 5-0 ; living-room 12-6 x 10 ; scullery or back- 
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kitchen42-0 x 8 ; pantry, 6-0 x 6-0 ; coal place under stairs 
from scullery ; stairs and landing ; parents' bed-room, 12-6 
X 10-0 ; girls' bed-room, 11-6 x 6-0 ; boys' ditto, 6-0 x 
6-0. 

This cottage in appearance is good-*fix)nt and back 
elevations nearly alike, therefore its appearance at any point 
18 pleasmg; when built in brick, by haying the plinth, the 
string, and sill course, with the external quoins, and round 
doors and windows of a different coloured brick from the 
other portions, adds much picturesque effect: this cottage 
would warrant a superior labourer as tenant, at a rental of 
at least 28, 6d. weekly. 



Estimated Bill of Quantities, 

£> 8, d, £ 8, d, 

147 ft. cube concrete foundations and footings . . 12 ^ 3^ 

766 ft. super, of clay walls 6 6 

204 ft. super, of 1 4 brick waUs . . . . 6 17 8 

154 ft. super, of \ brick on edge partition . . . 1 12 ' 2 
40 ft. run of 8-inch flue, 20 ft. of 7-iiicli, With 3-inch 

air pipe 2 

Steps to dairy 2 



17 10 1 



468 ft. super, asphalted felt room, on dose boards, 

rafters, ceiling joists and plates . • .720 

80 ft run of metal gutter, 14 ft. pipe and shoe . . 1 13 



8 15 



275 ft. super, of concrete floor . . . . .12 11 
265 'ft. super, of plaster floor on joists 7x2, wrought 

and chamfered, pale drawn 8 6 3 

30^ yds. of lath, lay and set ceilings . . . 1 15 7 

122 yds. of lime white walls 15 3 

Ko. 9. cement weathered sills 4 6 



7 4 6 



earned forward . . . . £33 9 7 

o 
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£ 8, d, £ St d. 
Brought forward . . . . 33 9 7 
9 pair of 1| sliding casements in solid frames, glazed 9 

1 inch, ledged outside door, in solid frame, &c . . 1 Q 
6 j-inch ditto doors in frames . . . 3 12 

2 j-rnch ditto dairy and coal place . ..100. 
4 ^Ives to chimneys, 40 ft. inch shelf^ 40 ft. 3x1 

bond . . . . . . . . 19 4 

Stairs complete ..100 

2 rough sapling porches 1 10 

18 1 4 

51 10 11 

51 10 11 
Walls of concrete or compressed earth, add . .880 

54 n 11 

51 10 11 

,, stone pebbles, brick quoins, add . . . 4 14 6 

56 5 5 

51 10 11 

,, 9-inch brick, built hollow, add . . .990 

60 19 11 

51 10 11 

„ 9-inch ditto solid, add . . » 12 12 

64 2 11 

^1 10 11 

,, stone rubble, add 9 9 

60 19 11 

» 

If pantiles to roof, add 17-8. 6d, ; plain tiles, add 11. 9«. M. ; dates, 
21, 188. 6d. ; thatch, 1?. 98. Zd. 
Fittings as before, 62. 17«. 6d 



Plates XV 111., XIX. — ^Double Cottage. — Plan of grotmcU 
floor, front elevation, plan of chamber-floor and entrance 
elevation. Accommodation on the ground-floor provides 
entrance-lobby, 7-6 x-4-6 ; living-room, 12-6 x 10 ; scullery, 
12-0 X 8-0 ; pantry, 8-0 x 4-6 ; stairs with landing ; 
chamber-floor . provides parents' bed-room, 12-6 x 10-0 ; 
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girls* bed-room, 11-0 x 6-0 ; boys' bed-room, 9-6 x 6-0 ; 
with whateyer materials proyided, in appearance^ these 
.eottages will show solidity and compactness. Two porches 
to each cottage. 

Estimated Bill of Quantities. 

£ 8. d, £ 5. d. 
229 ft. cube eoncrete fonndations . . . . 19 1 

1674 ft. super, day walls ... . . . 13 19 

ii8 ft. super. !( brick wall chimneys . . . 15 12 
390 ft. super, i brick on edge partitions . ..413 
40 ft. run. of 8-inch, 40 ft. of 7-inch, 52 ft. of 6-inch 

flue, 3-inch air pipes 3 10 

2 steps to dairies 4 

38 6 4- 

960 ft. super, asphalted roo^ on close boards, rafter 

ceiling, joists and plates 12 

120 ft. run of metal gutter, 28 ft. of pipe, 2 shoes .2140 

14 14 

620 ft. super, concrete floor 2 11 8 

600 ft. super, plaster floor, wood joists, pale drawn 

under 7 10 

70 yards lath, lay and set ceilings . . ..418 
270 yards of lime white walls . . . . .113 9 
No. 10. cement weathered sills 7 

la i 1 

8 solid fir framed windows, with sliding casements^ 

three to each frame, glazed . . . . 12 

2 pair of 1^ sliding casements, in solid frames ay 

above 2 

2 stairs, with treads and risers complete . .200 

2 1-inch ledged doors in solid fir frames, with fasten- 
ings complete, and stone sill . . . . 2 Q 

12 f -inch ditto to rooms . . . .740 

4 f -inch ditto to dairies, &c 2 

8 shelves to chimneys, 80 ft. 1-inch fthelyes, 100 fL 

3x1 bond 2 4 

4 rough porches 2 8 

— 81 12 4 

100 15 9 

o2 
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If concrete or rammed earth walls, add 



Stone pebble with brick quoins, add 



9-in. brick walls, built hollow, add . 



9-in. brick walls, built solid, add 



£ s, d, £ s. d. 
100 15 9 

6 19 6 
107 15 3 



• • • 



• • 



100 15 9 

10 9 3 

100 15 9 

20 18 6 

100 15 9 

27 18 



100 15 9 
14-in. stone rubble wall, add 13 19 " 



111 5 



121 14 3 



128 13 9 



114 14 9 



If pantiles to roof^ add 21. ; plain tiles, add il, ; if slates, add 8/. ; if 
thatch, add il. 
Fittings as before for one cottage, 6L 178, 6d, 



Plates XX., XXI. — Single five-room cottage. — Ground- 
plan with front elevation and bed-room plan with end 
elevation. 

Accommodation, two porches; entrance-lobby, 10-0 x 4-0 ; 
living-room, 11-0 x 9-0 ; scullery or kitchen, 9-0 x 7-0 ; 
pantry, 5-0 x 4-0 ; stairs and landing ; parents' bed-room, 
110 X 9 ; girls' bed-room, 9-0 x 7-0 ; boys' bed-room 6-0 x 
6-0. 

This plan meets all social and moral wants forming the 
nucleus for a very useful cottage, suitable for a first-class 
Agricultural Labourer or Artisan, and by additional size to 
the rooms, with a scullery abutting on kitchen, and con- 
servatory on living-room, receiving its warmth from kitchen- 
fire, the present back-porch, a dairy : forms a very comfort- 
able cottage for a Tradesman. 
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Estimated Bill of Quantities. 

£ 8. d. £ 8, d. 

168 ft. cnbe concrete footings and plinth . . . 14 

1224 ft. super, day walls 10 4 

216 ft. super. 14 brick 7 4 

96 ft. super, i brick on edge partition • • • 1 

Step to pantry • .020 

20 ft. run of 8-in., 20 ft. of 7-in., 24 ft. of 6-in. flue, 

3-in. air pipes 18 

20 12 

434 ft. super, asphalte roof, &c., as before . .586 

97 ft. run of metal gutter, 14 ft. pipe and shoe . . 1 18 

7 6 6 

289 ft super, concrete floor 14 9 

280 ft. super, plaster ditto, joists pale drawn . . 3 10 
234 yaiiis of lath, lay and set ceilings . . . 1 7 5 « 

155 yards of lime white 19 6 

6 cement weathered sills 3 3 

7 4 11 

1 window frame of 3 casements, as before . . . 1 10 

5 ditto 2 ditto ditto . .500 

1 inch ledge door and frame ditto . ..100 

6 i-inch ditto ditto ditto . . 3 12 

2 f -inch ditto for pantry, &c 10 

Stairs complete 1 10 

4 shelves to chimneys, 68. ^ 40 ft. of 1-inch shelves, 

105., 20 ft. 3x1 bond. Is, 8d 17 8 

2 rough porches 14 

15 13 8 

50 17 1 

50 17 1 

If concrete or compressed earth walls, add . .520 

55 19 1 

50 17 1 
Stone pebble with brick quoins, add . • . . . 7 11 

58 8 1 

50 17 1 

9-inch brick walls, built hollow, add . . . 15 6 

66 3 1 

50 17 1 

9-inch ditto built solid, add . . . . 20 8 

71 -5 1 
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If pantiles to roo( add ISs. Id. ; plain tiles, 11. I65. 2d. ; slates Zl. 12s. id. ; 
thatcli, II. I65. 2d. If pantile or slate, add 125. for metal yalleys. 
Fittings as before, 61. 178. 6d. 



Chimney: 

• • • 

Chimney, noiin substantive {Chemin^, French): — de- 
rived from the Latin Caminm. 

** 1. The passage through which the smoke ascends from the fire in the 
house. 2. The turret raised above the roof of the house, for conreyance 
of the smoke. 8. The fire-place." — Dr. S. Johrison. 

" Chimneys with scorn rejecting smoke."— ^t£7^. 

** The mght has been unruly; where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down." 

ShaJce^peare, 

** The chimney 
Is south the chamber ; and the chimney piece, 
Chaste Diana bathing." 

ShaJcespeare. 

"The fire which the -Chaldeans- worshipped for a god, ift crept into 
every man's chimney J*^ — BaleigKs History. 



"Low offices, which some neighl^ours hardly think it worth stirring 
from their chimmy side to obtain." — Swift on Law Test. 

" A smoky chimney and a scolding wife. 
Are two of the greatest plagues in life." 

Old Proverb. 

Chimney, that part of a building wherein the fire is con- 
tained, and through which the smoke passes away. 

The chimney generally consists of an opening in, and 
through a wall, upwards, beginning at the floor on one side 
of an apartment, and ascending within the thickness of the 
wall, till it comes in contact with the atmosphere, above the 
roof of the building. 

The parts of a chimney are named as follows: — ^the 



opening facing the room is termed the fireplace^ the space 
under the fireplace is called the hearth, that on the same 
level before the fireplace is called the slaby to inclose this by 
jEi stone rim six inches high is desirable in Labourers' 
cottages. 

The sides of the chimney opening are called the jaumbsy 
the head or underside of the opening is called the mantel, 
the hollow aboYO the fireplace is called £he funnel, and as it 
contracts is called the gathering of the wingsy tibe space above 
is called the flm, the space between the gathering and the 
flue is the throat, the wall over chimney opening fronting 
the room is called the chimney breast, the partition between 
two flues is called witha, a collection of chimneys is called a 
stack of chimneys, above the roof chimney shaft, upper part of 
said shaft the chimney top. 

When the parallel sides of the jaumbs are faced with 
stone or metal^ so as to form four obtuse angles, viz., two 
internally with the back, and two externally with the breast 
or side of the apartment, making the horizontal dimension 
of the outside of the fireplace of igreater extension than that 
of the back, the facings are called covings. 

The covings are in general placed at an angle of 135 
degrees with the back or breast, and should be made to 
form an abrupt plane on their top, so as to break the currant 
of a sudden gust of wind. 

Perhaps no part of the interior fittings of a house is 
more associated with ideas of cheerfulness and domestic 
comfort than the fireplace. Our abundant supply of coal 
has probably induced Englishmen to prefer the cheerful fire 
and the " comfortable /rese^," to any other mode of heating 
the interior of houses. 
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A chimney which smokes at the wrong end is a great 
nnisance, a cause of discomfort, vexation, and annoyance to 
all who are forced to liye near it ; and it is not surprising 
that very many attempts have been made to j&nd a remedy. 
"We have what are called, windguards, reverberators, and 
all sorts and shapes of chimney pots, to the great disfigure- 
ment of our houses, but these are merely expedients which 
might be avoided; the best way to prevent a chimney 
smoking at the wrong end, is to build it properly at first. 

A correspondent of the " Builder,'' says, — " I have built 
many chimneys in all possible situations, and have found one 
simple plan everywhere succeed, the secret being only to 
construct the throat of the chimney, or the part of it just 
above the fireplace, so small that a man or boy can scarcely 
pass through. Immediately above this, the chimney shaft 
should be enlarged to double its width, like a purse, to the 
extent of about three feet in height, and then diminish to 
its usual proportions." 

The great cause of smoky chimneys is, they are made too 
wide at their lower end, where they come down and meet 
the fire-place ; for years it has been the practice to leave an 
opening the whole width and depth of the fireplace, from 
which the smoke rushes out and half blinds or stifles those 
who are sitting by the fire. How often do we see a board, 
or a strip of tin, or a narrow curtain under the mantelpiece ; 
these makeshifts are called blowers, to keep the smoke from 
being troublesome. But besides this annoyance, these wide- 
mouthed chimneys waste more than half the heat of the 
fire, for, instead of coming out and warming the room, as it 
ought to do, the heat makes at once up the chimney, and so 
is lost. 
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Count Rumford introduced a great alteration by the 
introduction of stoves. From his suggestions these were 
named after him^ and called Eumford stoves. The late Lord 
Palmerston was the first to patronise the Count by the 
introduction of these stoves in his town residence. 

Although a large open fireplace helps in keeping a room 
ventilated, it is further objectionable because of the draught 
which it creates. In old-fashioned houses people are obliged 
to use screens and many other contrivances to shelter them* 
selves from the currents of air which come from all parts, 
to give stiff-necks, ear-aches, and other unwelcome twinges 
to those who sit near the great cavern called a fireplace, 
where they are scorched on one side and frozen on the 
other. "With such arrangements, a room never can be warm, 
because the air rushes away so fast that the walls never 
have time to get heated, and at a distance from the fire are 
as cold as out of doors. 

A good deal of the inconvenience of smoke might be 
avoided by the proper management of the fire. Count 
Rumford observes : — " Nothing can be more perfectly void 
of common seme, and wasteful and slovenly at the same time, 
than the manner in which chimney fires, and particularly 
where coals are burned, are commonly managed by servants 
and others. 

" They throw on a load of coals at once, through which the 
flame is hours in making its way, and frequently it is not 
without much trouble that the fire is prevented from going 
quite out. During this time no heat is communicated to 
the room, and what is still worse, the throat of the chimney 
is occupied merely by a heavy dense vapour, not possessed 
of any considerable degree of heat, and consequently not 
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haying much elasticity. The current of warm air from the 
room which presses into the chimney, crosses upon the 
current of heavy smoke which rises slowly from the fire, 
obstructs it in its ascent, and beats it back into the room ; 
hence it is that chimneys so often smoke when too large a 
quantity of fresh coals is put upon the fire. In short, a fire 
should never be smothered; and when proper attention is 
paid to the quantity of coals put on, there will be very little 
use for the poker y and this fact will contribute very much to 
cleanliness, and to the preservation of furniture." 

Air being constantly required to feed the fire, and to 
supply the chimney, by external means independent of the 
fresh air which enters by the crevices and defects in the 
doors, windows, floors, etc., is often felt more injuriously as 
a cold curreni ** There is nothing more dangerous to 
health " than to sit near such inlets, as is proved by the 
rheumatisms, stifi'-necks, and catarrhs, not to mention more 
serious diseases, which so frequentiy follow such exposure. 

There is an old Spanish proverb thus translated : 

** Sf (ollK tomli xtatf^ sou t^tougi^ a fiole^ 
®o mafte sout \x^iU mi mini fiou? nouU^ 

Smoky chimneys are frequently occasioned by situation 
of doors in a room, the grate being placed too low or the 
mantel too high. There are many cases in which it is not 
easy to discover the cause, but if once known it may be easily 
removed. 

Flues with circular sections are, with some reason, 
supposed to be more favourable for the venting of smoke, 
than those whose sections are square and rectangular. 
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The tops of flues should not have sudi wide apertures as 
to permit a great quantity of air to rush down the chimney 
and coimteract the force of the ascending rarefied stream. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the origin of 
chimneys. They do not seem to have been in use among the 
Classics, as they are not found, as Winkelmann informs us, 
amongst the ruins of Herculaneum, although coals have 
been discovered in some of the rooms, from which he con- 
jectures that the Romans used charcoal fires ; Mr. Lysons, 
however, describes a fire-place, which he found in one of the 
rooms of the Roman villa at Bignor, in Sussex. There does 
not seem to be any evidence of the use of chimneys in 
England before the twelfth century, when we meet with 
them in the castles of Rochester, Hedingham, &c., also in a 
Norman house at Winwall in Norfolk ; in these cases, 
however, the flue is carried up only a short distance in the 
thickness of the wall, and is then turned out at the badk, 
the apertures being small oblong holes. Shortly afterwards 
we meet with flues carried up the whole height of the wall, 
as at the castles of Conisborough, Newcastle, Sherboume, &c. 
as also at Christchurch, Hants. 

At this period the shafts were carried up to a considerable 
height, and are generally circular ; in after times the forms 
varied considerably, and terminated fi^uently with a spire, 
pinnacle, or gable with apertures of ornamental forms in the 
sides imdemeath for the escape of the smoke. During the 
fourteenth century the shafts were very short, and of great 
Tariety of forms. In the fifteenth century, the shafts were 
more usually octangular, sometimes square with the aperture 
at the top ; at the latter end of this century we find clustered 
shafts, which afterwards became so common in Elizabethan 
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buildings. These clustered cliiiimeys axe most frequently 
of brick, variously and elaborately ornamented all the way 
up the shaft, and indeed form a very prominent and 
beautiful feature in buildings of this period. 

Fine specimens of this kind are to be seen at Hampton 
Court Palace, Eton College, East Basham, and Wolterton, 
Halls, Norfolk (finest examples in the kingdom), and all 
the larger buildings of the Elizabethan style ; examples in 
stone, though more rare, exist at Bodiam castle, Sussex, and 
in houses at South Petherton and Lambrook, Somerset- 
shire. 



Plate XXIL — ^Plan of Chimneys to Cottage Plates VII. 
and VlJLl., also to Cottage Plate XVII. 

^' A cheerful and steady fire is so great a comfort as to 
make it worth while to take some pains to attain that 
object. The plan here described, if properly carried out, 
cannot fail of success, and will leave little need for chimney- 
pots or cowls. 

Fig. 1. Plan of chimney openings (to Cottage Plates 
VII, and VIII.) to living-room, scullery, and bed-room. 
The flue from boiler discharges itself in scullery flue 3* 
Stoneware pipe brings in external air to the air-flue at 
back of kitchen range, also to apertures above the stoves to 
create a draught to each chimney ; the air-flue is continued 
to top of chimney-stack, the top covered in. An air-grate 
is placed directly imder projecting course at the top of ; 
chimney for the escape of the vitiated air. In the space ' 
between the ceiling and the rooi^ as near the top of roof as ■ 
possible, air-grate to be placed to communicate with air- * 
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flue. Fix perforated sliding panels to the ceilings of each 
room. Thus all the rooms will be ventilated by the 
common use of the door or the very slight opening of the 
sliding casement. 

Fig. 2 shows the plan of flues above the roof. The flue 
being brought into the plan will allow the shaft to be 
nearly in the centre of the roof, or it could be carried to 
form a square shaft instead of oblong. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5. Details of plans of chimneys to Cottage 
Plate XVII. 

The space at back of living-room stove will provide a 
supply of warm air, for the use of the entrance lobby, 
admitted through a moveable grating, to be shut off at plea- 
sure. Yentilating shaft and draught-pipe flues as above. 

The most efficient method of supplying fresh air to an 
apartment is by means of special channels .led from the 
open air to a chamber behind the fire-place. This is easily 
carried out, and the supply of air controled. One great 
advantage is, that the air is warmed in winter time. 

Having provided means for the admission of pure air to 
the interior of rooms, the method of withdrawing it as fast 
as it becomes vitiated is next to be considered. The simplest 
plan, and easily carried out, is to take advantage of the 
chimney flue (unless a ventilating flue is in the stack). To 
prevent the smoke being passed through this into the room, 
a valve, such as Amott's Balance Valve, must be used. 
These and similar contrivances are liable to get out of 
order; as such, the ventilating flue is always best. The 
heat of the chimney is conmiunicated to the air in the flue 
near it; and if the air in the room is admitted to this 
smaller flue, the upward current created will carry off the 
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vitiated air £rom the room, that is if the communications 
required are made in a prefer place and way. 

Plate XXIII. — ^Plan, elevation and section of nicesBcdre, 
manure-tank, ash-pit, watering-place, and pig-stye. The 
value and uses of tiie same axe described at pa^e 10. 

Estimated cost from £7 10«. 

This most necessary appendage to all " Agricultural 
Labourers' Cottages " should be placed at some distance — 
say, at least thirty feet from the house. The entrance to 
the n^cessaire, screened by a piece of wattie work formed by 
a few young sapUngs, about three inches diameter, rammed 
firmly in the ground, standing out seven feei^ three feet 
distant from the building, interwoven with twigs. A root or 
two of Irish ivy, or any other evergreen, will soon cover it, so 
as to form a pretty object in the garden. Should the aspect 
be good, hives could be placed, thus making the front an 
apiary. We believe there is a kind of ivy, when in blossom, 
the bees are partial too. An alder tree planted in its vicinity 
is also good — ^its odour beneficial to the pig. 



A few tcords on Water, 
Water, noun substantive; (waster, Dutch; pa&tep, Saxon) : 

^' Sir IsBto Newton defines yxxber, wh^i pure, to be a veiy fluid salt, 
volatile and void of all flavour or taste, and it seems to consist of .sniallf 
smooth, hard, porous, spherical particles, of equal diameters, ^nd of equid 
specific gravities, as Dr. Cheyne observes \ and also that ^eiB are between 
them spaces so large, and ranged in such a manner, as to be pernous on 
aU. sides. Their smoothness accounts for their sliding easily oyer one 
another's surfaces, their sphericity keeps them also from touching one 
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another on more points tHan one ; and by both these their Motion in 
sliding over one another is rendered the least possible. 

** Their hardness accounts for the impressibility of water when it is free 
from the intermixture of air. The porosity of water is so very great, that 
there is at least forty times as much space as matter in it; for tocUer is 
nineteen times specifically lighter than gold, and consequently rarer in 
the same proportion, "-^-^mcy. 

" Those healths will make liiee and thy state look ill, Timon ; here's 
that which is too weak to be a sinner, honest vxUery which ne'er liefl: mail 
in the mire." — Shakespeare^ s Timon, 

'* WakT is the chief ingredient in all the animal fluids and solids, for a 
diy bone, distilled, affords a great quantity of insipid vxiter, therefore 
vhxUt appears to be a proper drink for every animal" — Dr, ArbiUknot, 

" He draws towards him the mist from the vxUers^ 
Which pour down as rain, and form thefr vapours, 
Afterwards the clouds spread them out. 
They fall as drops on the crowds of men." 

Job^ zzzvi w. 27, 28. 

** He charges the night with damp vapours. 
He drives before Him the thunder-bearing cloud; 
It is driven to one side or the other by His command. 
To execute all that He ordains 
On the face of the universe ; 
"Whether it be to punish His creatures. 
Or to make thereof a proof of His mercy." 

Johf xzxvii. VT. 11 — 18, 



** Who hath gathered the wind in his fist ? "Who hath bound the water 
in a garment ? Who hath established all the ends of the earth ? What is 
his name, and what is his Son's name, if thou canst tell ? " — Proverbs^ 

XXX. T. 4. 

To the health water is nearly of the same importance as 
the air we hreathe ; for domestic use, inyalixable ; to those 
few possessing mind with moral courage, as a drink, is a 
psolMc source of health and wealth. 

It is most essential to clearly ascertain from whence ^e 
water has its source, as some springs are detrimental, by its 
hardness, for culinary or domestic nse, and pemidous, as a 
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drinky particularly so in chalk districts. It is stated the 
most celebrated school in England, for the operation of the 
stone, is the Public Hospital at Norwich, arising from the 
ivater from a chalk strata. The water from many streams 
are thus bad, unless previously boiled and filtered. 

It is very desirable good tvater should be within proximity 
to all cottages, near a running stream, or overflowing pond, 
or by well, where it can be found at a moderate depth. 
Where a serious impediment arises in getting good tmter, 
recourse must be had, by the formation of a tank, to receive 
the rainfall from the house. This will be found quite suffi- 
cient, except in a very dry season. See page 11. 

We have in the foregoing designs provided light with 
adequate ventilation. The next important thing is, that 
the occupants should keep the rooms clean. The want of 
this renders many a cottage littie better than a pigstt/e. 
Whence arises the difference between adjoining cottages, 
both possessing the same accommodation, with similar 
arrangements, and spanned by the same roof. In the one 
you at once perceive order and cleanlineas; in the other, dirt 
and disorder have full sway ; as the wise saying, " a place 
for everything, and everything in its place" if ever taught to 
its inmates, has had no more eflect on them than the 
kindred precept, " Cleanliness is next to Godliness.'' In how 
many cases does the health, the happiness, the character of 
the working man gradually sink from neglect of his own 
interest and well-being P 

Whence arises this noxious smell which contaminates the 
atmosphere of so many cottages, even where there is good 
ventilation, but from ike filth in the comers and crevices of 
the house. 
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The want of personal cleanliness^ and the dirty condition 
of a large proportion of the cottages of the labourer, is one 
of the greatest barriers to their improvement. Neglect of 
personal cleanliness leads to neglect of household cleanliness, 
and that undermines domestic comfort. As a rule the floors 
and stairs of your cottage should be swept daily, and cleaned 
at least once a week ; the waUs and ceilings whitened once 
a year ; chimneys in use swept once in six months ; windows 
frequently cleaned, and do not allow a broken window to 
be patched with paper. Avoid all accumulation of fiUh in 
the sink. Ashes to be deposited in the dust-bin away from 
the house. Nicessaire to be kept clean. Hanging damp 
linen in living or bed-rooms is very bad. 

We are indebted to the evidence of an Inspector for the 
following as worthy of imitation: — "One marked and 
£Etvourable peculiarity, even amongst the poorest Norwich 
weavers, is their strict attention to cleanliness and decency in 
their dwellings — a token of self-respect, and a proof of 
ideas and habits, of which the severest privations in food 
and dress did not seem to be able to deprive them. 

" Their rooms might be destitute of almost all the necessary 
articles of furniture, but the few that remained were clean, 
the waUs and staircases whitewashed, the floors carefully 
swept, and washed and sanded, the court or alley cleared of 
everything offensive^ the children wearing shoes and 
stockings, however sorry in kind, and the clothes not 
•ragged, however incongruously patched and darned. 

" * Cleanliness and Propriety,* said one man, * are, in spite 
of our poverty, the pride of Norwich people, who would have 
nothing to say to dirty neighbours.* This laudable pecu- 
liarity is not confined to the county town, but is manifest 
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also in the cottages of the Norfolk peasantry, many of 
whom^ though in the receipt of Wages not exceeding e^ht 
or ten shillings, add to scrupulous ekanlmese a degree of 
taste, which is manifested by the table coverlet, the chair 
back net, the quilt to bed, and the chinmey ornament.'^ 

In contrast, the Bey. Ch. Hensley says of Gainsborough : 
*^ Smoking is very general among the wcanen, and opium^ 
eating prevails very commonly amongst the poor ; both these 
habits foster idleness, and in consequence their houses axe 
not kept clean amd tidy. The men find notlmig but dis-» 
comfort on returning from work, and resort to ihepublic>'house, 
and the extetit of drunkenness may be partly attributed to 
that. 

'' The £rightfdl extent to which the homes of the working 
eksses, instead of being abodes of jpeace. Jot/, and happiness, 
are the very reverse, through either their own misconduct f 
improvidence, or neglect. 

" The guiding rule of conduct should be tiie Word of God, 
which alone gives securitf/ for the enjoyment of a truly and 
permanently happt/ home, whilst a disregard for its sacred 
precepts are nowhere more obvious thait in the home of the 
drunkard, the spendthrift, and the sensualist, of those whose 
vicious habits have rendered them insensible to dirt and 
wetchedness. 

*' Tobacco, usefid in moderation as a solaee to man above 
sixty years of age> although not necessary; highly per- 
nicious, with no redeeming virtue, when used by those 
b^iieath that age^ when youths ate allowed its use in 
&6 country, throws discredit on the manhood of the 
neighbourhood." 

The evils resulting to youth is maidfest by their appear- 
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ance when arrived at adoleseenoe, their want of sfcreng^ and 
energy of mind, shows its pemioionS effect. 

It is a great misfortune that its use by the mppear "ten 
thousand should have been so much followed up by the 
middle class, so that it is becoming almost unirersal. 

We have seen some hundreds of fathers in the above 
classes, applaud and consider it manly ixx their progeny 
imitating themselves by the use of the weed, forgetting its 
tendencies to create fast and not useful men, producing 
idleness, with a craving for drink, and one step on to immorai 
pursuits and low desires. 

Let ns observe its working in the " Home ^' of an agri- 
cultural labourer ; use has made it to him almost a part and 
parcel of his very being, a luxury of the highest kind. Speak 
to him of its folly, " Lor, zur, Fd rayther have it before the 
hesi meal you could place before me,^^ shows at once the opium 
character of the weed, with knowledge so limited, education 
or forethought to him is unknoum ; he revels in the luxury, 
blind to the deterioration of both intellect and strength, 
blocking up the avenue to the *' Boad to wealth," as the 
pence for thiaperniciom weed would provide the nest egg for 
the Savings Bank. 

Sobriety, patient and unwearied industry, with great 
frugality, will, especially if practised in early life, generally 
enable a healthy labourer to accumulate something. When 
once the nest-egg is laid, the commencement of property 
takes place, every month or week adds a little to the stock 
where great Industry prevails. 

Diligence and Honesty may operate in another way, by 
recommending thq possessor to the notice of his Landlord 
or Employer, who, if he is a good and generous man, may 
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advance what may be necessary to set him up, while the 
sloven and idler will never obtain credit. 

Putting a small sum monthly or weekly into a Savings 
Bank, for which there is Government security is one of the 
most certain modes of creating Capital; if every spare 
shilling, instead of being spent in Tobacco, or Drink, or idle 
pastime, were placed at interest, a very few years' thrift 
would raise a considerable increase ; sixpences and shillings 
are generally spent unprofitably, even by those who would 
carefully hoard up a sovereign, but sovereigns are made 
from sixpences and shillings, and the object and use of a 
Savings Bank is to take care of your trifling sums imtil 
they become one large one ; for instance, ttoo shillings saved 
every week will, without interest, amount in twenty years to 
one hundred and twenty-four pounds, twelve shillings; but 
with the interest of only four in the hundred it will amount 
to one hundred and fifty-seven pounds in the same time. 
Tu?o shillings a week in five years comes to twenty-eight 
pounds, three shillings, and three pence. One shilling a week 
in seven years comes to twenty pounds, one shilling, and 
eight pence. Well may old Eichard say, — 



*' A penny saved is twopence clear, 
A pin a day is a groat a year." 



Let every labourer think of the advantages which this plan 
affordi? to him, in the " Savings Bank,'^ and to avoid, by 
bringing into force the moral courage implanted in the 
minds of all, the indulgence in a weed, which imperceptibly 
leads its votaries to idleness and sin. 

'^ Military France " has a common saying as trite as a 
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proverb^ — "Every French soldier carries in his knapsack 
the hAton of a FieldnMarslial,^^ — ^thus engendering in her 
people the thirst for vain glory, with its concomitant evils of 
vice in its most hideous deformity ; thus continuing in full 
force the true sarcasm of Voltaire on the people of France, 
who, professing to be the most enlightened in the world, are 
at this present the most abased, having no free press to 
hold in check the cruel ambition of one man. 

" Commercial England " says to her people, you carry in 
your headSy with perseverance and indmtn/, the apron of an 
Archbishop, the tvig of a Lord Chancellor, the Presidentship 
of the Royal Academy and other societies, the seals of a 
Prime Minister, and the wealth of a Millionnaire as a Com- 
mercial rnrni, and above all, at all times, a true voice genial 
to the ears of the Sovereign. 

Contrast "Military France" with "Commercial Eng- 
land " : in one " Glory," in the true estimate of the word, 
as enunciated by the " Divine Being," the other a " Vain 
delusion and a snare." 
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I. 
Preparing for the Press by the AvJQwTy 

T)ESIGNS FOB FARMSTEADS, suitable to oooupiem 

of from Five to One Hundred Acres ; with Plans, Elevations, Section^ 
and Detail Drawings of all that is requisite to elucidate simply, showing, by 
their judicious arrangement, the great advantages to be derived from Stall- 
feeding in preference to Pasture-feeding ; with the great and extraordinary 
value to the small farmer derived from Manure Taiu:s by its contents being 
distributed on the land, showing its great productive powers, by practical 
observation garnered from many sources in Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Holland. 

It will be his humble endeavour to make it a text-book for general 
Toferenoe to all small fanners. 50 Plates, price 55. 

Names of Subscribers wiU be gladly received, and practical information 
will be thankfully acknowledged. 

n. 

Shortly vnll he published, 

INTS ON THE ADVANTAGES, SOCIAL ANP 

^■-*- MORAL, BY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF VILLAGE DIS- 
PENSARIES, with a "LYING-IN ROOM." Showing by designs their 
ready adaptation in most localities at a moderate cost, and their great value 
to the "Country Medical Practitioner," by combining in their arrange- 
ment the use of "Warm Baths," and, more particularly for "rheumatic 
affections," the " Turkish Bath." 

Also attached, under the Superintending Matron, should be a Public 
"Washing-Room and Laundry, with " Infant School." 

The "Social and Moral Good" their establishment would create is 
really more than equal to the value of " Healthy Moral Homes." 

The aid of the Village Clergy is requested by sending their opinions, and 
if they choose, their names as subscribers. Price of Book) 35. 18 Plates. 

C. V. Bernard, 2, Lucas Place, Commercial Road East, London. 
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QLD LONDON. "Fac-siimle" of a Set of Drawings, showing 
the Fortifications round London, as directed to be done by the Par- 
liament in 1643. See BuHder, June 30, 1860. 20 Plates, 2Z. lis. 6rf. 

Interesting Collections of Views and Portraits illustrating the Parishes of 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, are formed at a moderate cost. 

Valuable and interesting Views, Portraits, and Cuttings from Old Books 
and Newspapers, to illustrate the various Counties of Great Britain, and 
their respective local Cathedral Cities, Towns, and Villages. 

Collectors desirous to iQustrate the Biography of distinguished persons 
or the Topography of any Town, can be supplied with Lists of Views and 
Portraits. 

Antiquaries and Archaeologists desirous of possessing interesting col- 
lections of Fonts, Pulpits, Monuments, Churches, Cathedrals, Manor 
Houses, Castles, &c., cut out from various books, can be provided from 
25. per dozen. 

Fonts, Churches, Schools, with public buildings, such as Town Halls, 
Museums, Hospitals, Alms Houses, Market Houses, Bridges, Fountains, 
Baths, and Wash Houses, suitable for Architects and Builders. A Col- 
lection of 100, 20s. 

Charles Edward Thompson, 2, Lucas Place, Commercial Road East. 
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Most of thb Nobility, Gentry, and 

AOBIOUI/ffUMiaTS, 



And many Members of the Royal Agricultural SoetotiM «f England, Scotland, 

and IrekaMl. 



The priee of the Felt U only ONE PSKHT per Square Foot, 
ma/nufadured to any Ungth required, hy S2 mches wide, 

Tbe late Mr. Loudon considered for Roof CoverliigB this ptepared Paper or AsphaUed 
PeUy when properly payed over with Furnace Dust or Sand, was the best article for 
that purpose, and no other equal to keeping out the Haai a&d (kUd, 

The FELT has been extensively used and proncMOMtd efficient^ and particularly 

applicable for waim climfttML 
1. — It is a Bon-ccmductor. 

2. — It is portable, being packed in rolls, and not liable to damage in eaniage. 
3.— It effects a saving of half the Timber usually required. 
4. — It can be easily applied by any unpractised person. 

5. — From its lightness, weighing only 42 lbs. to the square of 100 liiat, tlfei oost of 
carriage is small. 

Under Slatas in Ghuroh or other Boofs the Felt has been extensively used to x^igulate 

the Temperature. 

INODOROUS FELT, 

FOB DAMP WALLS AND FOR DAMP FLOORS, UNDER CARPETS AND FLOOR CLOTAB i AXBO 

FOR LINING IRON HOUSES, 
PRICE-ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. 

CROGQON & CO.'S PATENT PELTED SHEATH I NQ, for Covering Ships' Bott<Jms, 
kct and [>RY HAIR FELT, for Covering Steam Boilers, Pii>es, &c., preventing the 
radiation of Meat, and Saving 26 per Cent, of Fuel. 

Samples, Testimonials, and ftill instructions, on application to 

csoeGoir & co., 2, dowgate hill, lonboi , 

AND AT 2, QOREE PIAZZA, UVERPOOL. 






of tnrj aeKTlptlon) far Painli mi»d In ». liquid 


nau. reidj for um. To moet tbis rtq<iind tiant. 


Q. SPILL pnpsra from " OiHuira Whiti Lud " 


or "Bam IiiriovKD Ziso Phut," wllh FiTrn 


Sdfuioi IluinD LmnDBDO Bonm Oj«, wirj Ti)»pi, In CMitrom 1 to lOGiUoraMcb. 


F« Oil. Sqr. TdL 


Ptg-Oil. Sqr. Tdi. 


PrlDiInn Colour. . . 6.. (W, will corer S5 


TellowPilnt . . . sZm. wntcerer 44 


Wblte Flint .... Ti on. „ 44 


BluoColor . . . . Ba 6d. .. M 


Leid Color . . . . 6l Od. „ U 


Green Patait ...«•. Od. ., M 


Black Paint .... 5& ad. „ 00 


Bright Emerald Oresn ISi. Od. „ W 


Stone Color , . . . JUM. „ 4* 


Bronie Green , . . 7i. Od. „ 60 




n are not reqnlslte lo paint common work j bv at- 


Kndin;; lo ttae following dlrHUoni. Bny perun with 


eulr bind and correct egt. will comoiind iuimu. 


The knot) to »11 new work to hive ■ tUn co«t of Pile 


Dt Knoning, Stop np the niil-holes ind ill sbikei 




with Puniice Stone. Lead color 11 the uroond to 


nnlsh Green upon. Glus cut iD^e.from M.perftKA. Cryitil Glui, 6d. OronndGlua, 4d.~ Colorrd 




I'atent Knotting, par pint, le. 6d. Pnttj per ewt„ 


8i. Pnmlce Stone, M, lb, Pntl^ Kiilvei, BruBhes, i. 






ka eipoied to th« virions cbatig« of tbe weitber. 


run Into repid decaf, nnlcH defended i,r some coter 




phere -. Coil ind other Tar Paint* ire of short Ured p 


otectlon, belnKonlv YimlibM whleh the •ommer^ 
Ibis in winter cracki witb (be froit, and falla off In 


Sun melu, eriporuliig tbe spirit— leiTlng tbe tcbIti 


flakea. GrcAt eipente li incurred In Ibli country for 


the erertion of v»1oiu buHdUiji. fSneei, Iron-work 


etc, which, Knot coatca.b«oinei(Hlapidit6d. Am 
tor ootiidt work, emhnicing the propertlai ot Jurat 


lily '"•""f ind cheapneH, bdng one (bird iMi coif 




lack, or Red Antt-UoeK*ve Paint, win cover W 


sqoare yards, il a tosl of 4s., well adapted tOr Apl'cii 


, used bj Sir I. K. Urutirl and other BijriiMiTi, 


Oil 1> a material to prenrre Wood In damp sltuition 


W. per Gallon, will co«r 24 »|nare yirdi BUed F 




buMlble, M. per Gillon. will coyer S4 sqnam yirdi. 


PoaTLASD CmiNT Wish prevents GreenneM and 


Vegetation on Walbi eiposad to the weitber ; also th 


AbMrptionof Wet, Is. per Gallon, will cover 40 


aqnare yards, stalni tor Wood. limQir to fhoie need 


for the Uw^t, at " Balmoral.- 6l per Gallon, will 


eover SO square firde. Vunliheg ot arerr deacrlpUo] 


, from Is. per Gallon. Stocco Pidnlis. per Gallon, 


will cover W aqaars jirda. 





SolsA^nt for " GSXXHJP8 XCTALIJa OXISI FAIST," the only known Paint to 

prMsTTO Bh^i Bottonu, utdto pmarre ISOir expoHd to HSAI sad HOIBTUBX; 

tiMt preranti Damp in Wklli, St. per Chdlon. 



GEORGE SPILL & CO. 

STEPNEY QREEN, LONDON. 

MANUFAOTURBBS TO 

$t. pmc. ttjt yCaxb Commbsiontr oi t^e ^bmiraUg, ii i^t floti* i\it §avixb of ®rbnH 

OF 

INDIA RUBBER a LABOURERS' OIL WATERPROOF CLOTI 

Patent Vegetable Leather Fabrics, Ameriean Leather Cloths, 
Japanned Fabrics, and Machinery Belting. 



PATENT V13a£TA:piil3 IiEATHEB GAITEBS. 

Farmers' Vegetable Leather Long Buskins, with Battons, per pair . . 4 

»f » >» feiiort jf f, ,,..29 

RiJU Oaiters made to any measure, shape, or colour^ to blend with the shade of the Corpse uniform, 

\f ordered in quantities of not lesf than 60 pairs. 



8. 

11 



d. 




w 
»» 



» 



12 



13 6 



IiABOUBEB'S JA0EST8. 

IN8. INS. 

Stoat Sheeting, 33 long, 40 chest ) 
n » 36 „ 44 „ ) 

» 38 „ 44 
38 „ 48 
40 „ 44 
40 „ 48 

IMFBOVBD dUi "WATEBBBOOP 

SINGLE GARMENTS. 
Stout material^ well sewu^ and thoroughly waterproof. 

Boys' Youths' Men's 

SizeNnmbers 2 3 4^5,6,7, 

Long Goats . . 3 0.36.46 

Jackets and Frocks . 2 6 . 2 9 i 3 

Trousers . . . 19.20.23 






TB0178EBS. i. 

Stout Sheeting . . . . i 

Twiilette 1( 

Swansdown 11 

Leather ...... 1! 

SOIT VTESTSBS. 

India Bubber . . . . ! 

IiABOUBEBS* CIiOTHINa, &c. 

DOUBLE GARMENTS. 
8Umt material, well sewn, and double to was 

Boys' 
Size Numbers 2 
Long Coats . .40 
Jackets or Frocks . 3 
Trousers, dble cratch & st 2 3 

COATS. 

6 .. 6 6 



Youths' ] 
8 4, 

4 6 . 

6 . 

6 . 



3 
2 



PATBITT 

Superior finish and make, with Velvet Collar 5 

IiXSG^INGS. 

Stoat material Oil Leggings, plain shaped bottoms I 2 . . 1 

Snperior finished Patent Leggings, with French-shaped bottoms .' 1 8 . . 1 

Enamelled Leggings, yeij superior . . . ' 2 . • 2 

Veiy stoat materifd Oil Linen Leggings, plain shaped bottoms . . 2 5 . . 2 

PATENT CAPES.— YTeff made and superior finish, with velvet eolliw. 



4 

10 

3 



21 Inches long 2 

27 
33 



n 



»» 



42 Inches Long 6 

30 „ Ploughman's capes . . 3 
If lined with woollen, each extra - . 3 



3 

3 

4 
The above are well adapted for all general purposes, being well finished and light 

HOB8E IiOIN CIiOTHS.-46x84 in. 

Oil Cotton, woollen lined 6 

Double Texture Wiggan, India Bnbber surface, lined . . .10 
Patent Vegetable Leather, Ventilating — Large size Cover . . 16 

AGBICXTLTXJBAL PTJBPOSE8. 




6 
6 



Bick and Waggon Covers made up at per 
square yard, with ropes and tabs complete. 

Double textore Wiggan Sheeting . 3 
„ „ LidiaBub.smface 3 9 

Oil Cotton 13 

Oil Linen 19 



Farmers' Vegetable Leather long 

Buskin, with buttons, per pair . 4 

„ ditto ditto short ditto S 

Plonghman'b Cape, 30 in. long, each 9 

FOB DOMESTIC USB. 

Invalid Sheetings 2/9 and 4/9 per jard. 
Nursing Aprons from 3/6 up. in any fA 

BIVIiE ACC017TBEMENTS. 

The Queen's — Shepherd's Plaid Haversack, with Slings i 

The Queen's — Shepherd's Plaid C^e (see List of Bine Capes). 

Patent Vegetable Leather Double Pocket Haversack, with Straps; ] inohxs dbbp. 
the inside pocket intended to contain the Cape, obviating the > 9 10 11 
necessity of Slings ............] 4/3 4/6 4/9 

VBGETABJjJEi liEATHEB, for SADDIiEBT APBUBTENAJrOBS. 
Beins — ^^/z^, .^{^r/^ or ^ibc^ colours, complete ... .••.... ^ 
^/ra/wi&rlbjcefif. Cropper, Back & Belly Band, &c.fcomVft.\ii«D^l^^apto.SOOft ( 
'^'Bclunerjr Belting, from per foot < 



1 



« 




